









































Non-Electric Vacuum Cleaner 


As Efficient as an Electric-As Easy to Operate as a Carpet Sweeper 


Wel ay Electricity 


Housewives everywhere—in cities and on farms—are taking the, 41 . 
biggest part of drudgery out of housework with theVacuette—th a “a 
wonderful vacuum cleaner which operates without electricity. pi 

Brooms, old fashioned carpet sweepers and costly, cum- fag c 
bersome, electric vacuum cleaners are now things of the /#gb 
past in nearly 250,000 homes. In these homes, rugs and /2gjgea « Be 
carpets are kept as clean and bright as new with really Te Oe 
no work at all. ar ee 

No need to use and pay for electric currenttoruna [{4%>" 
vacuum cleaner even if your house is wired —no need 
to do without a vacuum cleaner even if you have no 
electricity. Many people now using electric vacuum 
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cleaners are now buying the Vacuette, because it gives such F 15521 GL 


splendid results and is so handy to use. The Vacuette operates : 
with its own self-contained mechanism—it is perfectly automatic. vf 


The Simplest of All ACSI 
Efficient Vacuum Cleaners* ae / 


Thesimplest of all efficient vacuum heav vy and hard to handle or be encum- 














cleaners—and the easiest touse. Just bere 


a push—w-h-i-r-r goes the revolving 
brush and suction fan and a powerful 
air current draws every particle of 


with a lot of attachments. Rugs and 
carpets madeclean and bright so easily and 
so quickly that you have leisure time that 
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dust, dirt, lint, threads, ashesand grit sew, to get many things done. 


intothe bag. Ina jiffy youseethe rug 
or carpet fairly glow—it is so clean. 


No better construction could be put struction, the Vacuette costs only 
in a sweeper than you willfind inthe about half what you would ex- 
Vacuette. The body is beautiful cast pect to pay for a really effi- 
aluminum,strong,durable.Thework- cient vacuum cleaner—and 
ing parts are rust-proof. It runson if you wish, you can buy 
noiseless rubber wheels. The pistol it on easy terms. 


fri handle makes it easy to guide. 


he weight is only 73¢ pounds. The cuum cleaner and 
Vacuette is the “last word”—the final sweeper which you 
triumph in vacuum cleaners—and it have needed for so 
comes with the maker’s guarantee. long, which costs 

Once see the Vacuette at work and nothing to oper- : i : 
you will realize that a perfectly effi- ate, is ready for more men in various 
cient vacuum cleaner need not be for you now. ’ 


FREES ode 


In fairness to yourself, Madam, you should see 
the Vacuette no matter what method of sw eeping 
you are using now—and you can not only see it; 
you can have an actual demonstration on your 
own rugs and carpets. 


If there is aVacuette representa- 
tive in your locality, ask him 
to give this free demonstra- 
tion. If you are located La 
where we have not yet / 
placed a representa- Le 
tive, write direct to 
ue and we willar- //” 
range for the / 
demonstration. 


you have never had before to read, to [ 
nto a 
With all its wonderful efficiency « 
and its unsurpassed strength of con- P. ayin g 
Business | 
5 
— Sell the 
This wonderful va- M Y acuel | re 
So widespread is thede- ; 


mand for the Vacuette 
that we have openings 


sections of the country to 
work with our district man- 
agers, demonstrating the 
Vacuette in homes and taking 
orders for it. If you have am- 
bition and ‘‘go-getter’’ qualities, 
i a— this is your chance to place your- 
ye self where you can obtain every 
y dollar to which your ability entitles 
i — you—for you can set your own pace 
yy in money making. 
You need not beanexperienced salesman 
to succeed. The Vacuette actually sells it- 
self, for every woman who sees how it saves 
work and keeps rugs and carpets clean wants it. 
Thereis a market forthe Vacuetteinevery American 
home. Youalso have back of you our great national 
> advertising campaigns and constant co-operation. 
eer > | bY Action is the word. No matter what you sre doing, find out 
Housekeeping what this proposition offers. Let us tell you about this oppor- 


tunity to join a great sales organization and tob tabl 
and Modern ing permanent, paying business. Write for the facte—today. 














a Manufactured and Sold Exclusively by 
The Scott & Fetzer Co. . 
Dept. 29 Cleveland, Ohio 








Also Manufactured in Canada by VACUETTES, Ltd., 48 York Street, Toronto 
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FRUIT, GARDEN AND HOME 


A CHAT WITH THE PUBLISHER 


HE interest shown by Fruit, Garden 
and Home readers in the editorial 


contents of the magazine is most 
gratifying. It indicates that Fruit, 


Garden and Home is filling a distinct 
field of its own, one that offers an out- 
standing opportunity for service. 

Only this morning, a Missouri reader 
wrote: “I wish to say that it merits the 
patronage of all who want to grow flowers, 
gardens, or improve their home envi- 
ronment. The monthly reminders and 
the hints in ‘Did This Ever Happen to 
You?’ are features I hope to see continued. 
If you do continue the magazine along 
these lines, nothing more can be desired.’ 
A letter that came in recently contained 
this statement: ‘For the first time in my 
life I read a magazine from cover to cover. 
That magazine was Fruit, Garden and 
Home!” 

These letters are only samples of the 
large number we receive every day, but 
they reflect accurately the sort of reader 
interest Fruit, Garden and Home de- 
sires. And this confidence is not the 
result of chance or accident. It is the 
result of the united cooperation of our 
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know what features are most valuable 


to them. It is the 
torial contents. 
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A Corner in the Wild Garden, 


Shaw’s Garden, St. Louis 


To see a world in @ grain of sand, 
And a heaven in a wild flower, 
Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And eternity in an hour. 
—William Blake. 
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NUMBER 4 


JOHN G. WESTBROOK 


Hard Falls Are Sometimes the 
Source of Worth- While Ideas 


OT that it was anything un- 

usual—this falling out of a 

peach tree business. I sup- 
pose men have fallen out of peach 
trees, and other fruit trees, these 
many centuries—ever since Man was a tree-dweller and swung 
from limb to limb in search of food or shelter. That isn’t the 
point which makes this story worth reading. 

Captain Lewis C. Heckel, who lives in Minnesota north of 
St. Paul, is entitled to the credit for giving a point to the story. 
Like many other fruit enthusiasts from time immemorial, the 
Captain climbed up into a tall peach tree one day for the 
purpose of picking the ripe, luscious fruit which had “grown 
red in the kisses of the sun.”” His ladder gave way and the 
worthy Captain was plunged to the hard and unyielding 
ground. 

As the stars faded away and the Captain got his bearings 
again, he lay on his back and gazed up into that tree, much as 
Sir Isaac Newton had 
three centuries before 








The news that the experimenters 
had failed to discover 4& peach 
which would winter in the North- 
west and in Canada did not deter 
him. He determined to kill two 
birds with one stone, to originate a new wonder peach tree 
which would be cold-resisting and low-growing at one and the 
same time. 

But the way of the reformer is not easy, whether in the horti- 
cultural world or in the realm of politics. Five years had al- 
ready been spent in useless experimentation in attempting to 
secure a hardy peach for Northern winters before the Captain 
slipped off his ladder. 

In order to keep:the record straight, it should be stated right 
here that Captain Heckel was not an entire novice at the busi- 
ness of fruit-growing. He had retired from his schooner some 
years before and purchased a three-acre estate on the shores of 
one of Minnesota’s many lakes here whe might pass the time o’ 
day and regain his health, 
lost in a few years’ work 





when the falling apple if 
aroused a train of thought t 

in his numbed head. i 

“Why,” thought Captain i 

Heckel, “should peach 

trees grow so high in the i 

air? Why couldn’t they i 

be made to grow low i 

enough so that a man ' 
could stand on his two 
good feet and pick all the 
fruit they bore? Why’’— 
and this was the “big 
idea”—“‘why not make 
ladders unnecessary in 
picking peaches?” 

Ideas are not hard to 
acquire as a rule. Some- 
times they come at the 
rate of several an hour 
and, again, they are forced 
upon our consciousness by 
some hard bump which 
Fate administers to us. 
But, for a’ that, it isn’t 
the idea that counts after 
all. It’s what we do with 
it; whether we are able 
to carry it into execution 
and make it do the things 
our dreams suggest. 

Captain Heckel was not 
a dreamer. He had been 
a fresh water seaman all 
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in a ship yard. He had 
taken to fruit and flowers 
as full many a man has 
under similar circum- 
stances. 

When the writer visited 
Captain Heckel’s place 
this summer he found it 
to be a real experiment 
farm for flowers, smal! 
fruit and orchard trees, it 
every sense of the word. 
The captain plays no fav- 
orites. He loves flowers 
and he grows anything 
that produces a flower, 
merely for the bloom. We 
noticed that the captain 
had two or three tobacco 
plants “‘because he liked 
their flowers,” in addition 
to several hundred other 
common and odd varieties 
all laid out in uniform beds 
and rows in his backyard. 
He was even growing a 
bed of flax for its flowers! 

Captain Heckel had 
worked once for an ex- 
perienced horticuiturist, 
so he understood the mys- 
tery of grafting, both bud 
1 and scion, and he knew 
how to cross-fertilize in 
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his life; master of Great 2 eames 
Lakes schooners for years 

onend. He was tall, lean, 
hard-fisted, practical. To 

him an idea was an order, a challenge, something to be carried 
out. In other words, he was the typical two-fisted fighter who 
is in the habit of “delivering the goods” without ifs or ands. 
That other men had tried the same thing and had failed, did not 
deter him. He was accustomed to fighting great odds and over- 
coming them. He knew that nothing was so common as the 
thought, “It can’t be done,”’ and Captain Heckel gloried in that 
challenge. He had been taking ships across the lakes all his 
pe at times when others had flinched and said, “It can’t be 
done! 
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Capt. Heckel and his new peach 
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attempting to carry out 
various possible solutions 
that came to mind. 

More than thirty varie- 
ties of peaches were tried out in an effort to secure first, a peach 
that would be hardy. Still no progress worth mentioning had 
been made. But the captain kept on. “I was attracted to the 
problem more and more,” said the captain, “when I discovered 
that the development of a peach hardy enough to stand this 
climate was about the only thing the agricultural experts at the 
university of Minnesota farm school had not accomplished.”’ 

Out of his experiments with the thirty-odd varieties of 
peaches, Captain Heckel finally selected. the “Champion” as 
the hardiest variety. He then commenced (Continued on p. 30 















































































This Article Is Worth 
Many Dollars to any 
Rose-Grower 


Why Not Have More Roses? 


J. HORACE MCFARLAND 


Newer Roses and Cultutal Methods 
Discussed by a Recognized’Authority 


O we really have many 

roses in America? In 

June the answer would 
be “Yes!” When the Queen 
of Flowers opens her court for 
the year, the attendance is so brilliant and so dominating that 
the rose seems to be everywhere. By midsummer, however, 
the rose is but a memory, and when one considers: the real 
facts, itis painfully apparent that our gardens have but few 
roses, and those not seldom of inferior sorts. 

Broadly speaking, roses available in commerce fall into three 
classes. The truly hardy varieties like the old “Jack,” as 
General Jacqueminot is familiarly called, 
or like the great white rose with the 
heavy name of Frau Karl Druschki 
(both in the hybrid perpetual class), are 
found all over the north, and, with 
their equally hardy sisters in the Rugosa 
family, constitute the sturdy and con- 
tinuing bushes which give us the June 
burst of bloom. They do not usually 
bloom the first season. 

The so-called hardy climbers typified 
by the all-pervading Crimson Rambler 
are hardy in a broad belt across the 
land, but not dependable unless suit- 
ably protected in winter in a great area 
of the north. These climbers must be 
established a year before they bloom. 

The teas and hybrid teas, particularly 
the latter, are the miscalled “ever- 
blooming roses’? among which are the 
exquisite Radiance and the persistently 
blooming scarlet Gruss an Teplitz, and 
these need protection north of Phila- 
delphia and St. Louis. They usually 
bloom beautifully the first season. 

It is in my mind to propose the plant- 
ing of more roses and of more kinds of 
roses about roseless homes, or about 
those having but few. It is not now my 
thought to here present a treatise on 
rose-growing in general, but rather to induce a beginning with 
the easy roses. Rose-growing is so fascinating that it will 
attract and hold the home-improving man or woman who once 
makes a fair beginning. 





Mr. McFarland has seventy-two distinct 
climbing roses in his gardens, Breeze Hill 


As I see it, the best begin- 
ning is with the climbing 
roses. The mildew-hungry 
Crimson Rambler has _ been 
overdone, like the tiresome 
Hydrangea “‘p.g.”’ which now afflicts with monotony millions of 
American gardens. Its better sisters, Dorothy Perkins and 
Lady.Gay, have also had too much consideration, tho they 
have a place and are very beautiful in bloom. I want to see 
the sturdy and superb American Pillar, with its fine single 
flowers of bright crimson, shading to a white eye, clambering 
over many more doorways, fences, hedges and trellises. 

Then there may be added other 
favorites. I have at Breeze Hill, my 
garden, seventy-two distinct climbing 
roses, after years of trial and elimina- 
tion, and I add and discard constantly. 
Silver Moon and Purity for great white 
blooms; Christine Wright and Alida 
Lovett for immense and double pink 
flowers; Climbing American Beauty and 
Bess Lovett for clear crimson—all these 
are dependable and beautiful. For 
hints and tints of vellow there are 
Gardenia, Aviateur Bleriot and Ghis- 
laine de Feligonde, and for the reddest 
red in any rose, we have Paul’s Scarlet 
Climber. 

If the planter has so advanced in 
taste that he—or more probably she— 
really appreciates the exquisite quality 
and beauty of the single rose, the 
“Walsh Quartette’’ may be added, in 
which the high white note is held by 
Milky Way, the alto of dainty pink by 
Evangeline, while the tenor impression 
in a deeper pink is made by Paradise, 
and the heavy bas; is sounded by 
Hiawatha. These four are rampantly 
vigorous, and when their bloom time 
comes, they surely do occupy the center 
of the garden stage. 

Now it is easy to have any of these climbers, which the rose- 
nurseryman ought to provide at not over a dollar each, and 
which will prosper if planted in good corn or potato soil any- 
where in the sun. If they do not endure the winters standing, 





and covered with soil. They 
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in the windy lake-shore climate, 
they will come thru if laid down 





greenhouse-grown roses), wil! 
perform pleasurably if planted 
in the open sun in good garden 
soil that has been dug two spades 
deep and given a full third of 
well-rooted stable or cow ma- 
nure. When planted, either in 
fall or in spring, the bushes 
should be cut back to but three 
or four eyes on not more than 
four stems, and they need as 
well to be set so the crown of 
the plant, where the branches 
spring out, is a little below the 
surface. New shoots appear 
promptly, on which buds soon 
show. 

As they grow, keep off the 
aphis—just plain lice!—with to- 
bacco in some form, and be 
ready to dust with a mixture 
of nine parts dusting sulphur and 
one part powdered lead arsenate 
for mildew and black-spot. (The 
details as to the easy control of 
all rose troubles may best be 
had thru membership in the 
American Rose Society, which 
not only gives thru its great 
“Annual” the last word in rose 
growing, but tells you just who 
are your nearest rose neighbors.) 


will pay for that trouble! 

These climbers require but 
little attention beyond protec- 
tion if necessary, and a biennial 
pruning out in midsummer of 
the old stems. They seldom 
bloom the first year because the 
last year’s blooming wood has 
been necessarily pruned away. 
It should be noted that like the 
hybrid perpetual sorts, these 
climbers flower only on the 
shoots of the previous year’s 
growth. 

For the joy of roses all sum- 
mer, there ought to be a begin- 
ning with the hybrid tea sorts. 
Even a half-dozen will be worth- 
while, for if kept growing and in 
health, there will be flowers not 
only in June, but on the new 
growth in midsummer, while the 
cool September nights will stim- 
ulate a second June glory in 
lovely buds and blooms. De- 
pendable sorts for the start are 
tadiance, in dainty pink, Lady 
Ursula of lighter hue, Lady 
Alice Stanley and George C. 





Waud in deeper shades, Gruss . Then an extension of this trial 
and Teplitz for scarlet flowers all Roses like these are possible in your vard no matter how for more roses can well be had 
the time in the garden, and small it may be in planting a few hybrid per- 
General MacArthur for bold and petuals, which are the sturdy 
brilliant buds and blooms of a distinct scarlet-crimson. ‘The June bloomers of showy and fragrant flowers. These will grow 
flowers come promptly on these roses, as the bushes set in in good soil to four feet in height, while the hybrid teas will 
March or April, or even in early May, should bloom seldom exceed three feet. The former 


tend to greater permanence in the 
garden, but, as I have noted, 
they do not bloom the 
first year. Dependabk 
varieties are Genera! 
Jacqueminot in 
red, Frau Kar! 
Druschki as the 
best white, 
Georg 
Arends and 
Baroness 
Rothschild 
for lovely 
pink, and 
Paul Neyron 
for immenss¢ 
size and ricl 
fragrance. 
A new class of 
roses is impending, 
which ought to provid 
a great advantage fo 
American “dooryards,” as 
There is room for roses everywhere their originator called the 
—whether in the garden or lawn home grounds he aimed to 
embellish: During the in- 
cumbency of the publishe1 
of Fruit, Garden and Home as Secretary of Agriculture one of 
its workers, the greatest American plant hybridist, Dr. W. Van 
Fleet, gave to America the beginning of this new race of roses, 
adapted to varied conditions, and quite decorative when out 
of bloom. A contractual relation between: the Department of 
Agriculture and the American Rose Society provides for the 
distribution of these roses, one after the other, in a novel way, 
and it is hoped thus to greatly advantage the gardens of the 
nation. Heretofore, we have taken our rose fashions mostly 
from abroad, and have accepted varieties better adapted to 
the moist and more equable English and continental -climates. 
Dr. Van Fleet has bred in new blood, and greater vigor and 
dependability may be expected. It is all too sad to note this 
great hydridist, who had well-nigh reached another of his goals 
in a blight-proof chestnut, died in January of 1922, with much 
of his beneficial work incomplete. 
Some admissions of fact are here in order. These hybrid 
perpetuals, and the superb hardy climbers I have above pro- 
moted, do not bloom but once in a year. (Continued on p.29 


in June. I have frankly parted company 
with a body of intricate rose require- 
ments as to soil and planting which 
has been set up by writers who 
have inherited their facts! 
These hybrid tearoses, pref- 
erably field-grown bushes 
that are “budded”’ on 
strong roots (T have little 
faith for most of the 
country in ‘‘own-root” 





















































HE average home gardener usually considers spring the 
time to make preparations for the beauty of his garden 
and regrets that he forgot to plant his spring flowering 

bulbs the previous fall when his neighbor has a beautiful dis- 

play of flowers in earlyspring while his placestill hasits winter 
appearance. 

There is nothing prettier and more pleasing than some early 
flowering bulbs in the garden and really no garden large or 
small is complete without them. Remember that this month 
is the time to make prepara- 
tions for your Dutch garden. 


A Few Points 
About Dutch 
Bulbs 


J. M. ELZINGA 


BULB SPECIALIST 


Now Is the Time to Plant Bulbs 
But Be Sure It 














Is Done Right 









inches deep. If planted shallower a few nice days in February 
might bring them up and there would be considerable danger of 
spoiling if a heavy frost should follow. 

The crocus is the first flower to peep out of the ground in 
spring. In March they will announce spring with their beauti- 
ful bright colors. They are to be hadin yellow, purple, light 
and dark blue, white and striped colors. A combination of 
yellow and dark purple varieties makes a very fine effect. The 
crocuses are very fine for borders. If planted amongst other 
bulbs they will come ahead of the others. In between 
shubbery they look nice and also if planted amongst 









Bulbs planted a few weeks be- 
fore frost always give the best 
results. The best time to plant 
is as soon as the summer 
flowers begin to look poor and 
have to be removed or earlier 
if special space is available. In 
territories where little or no 
winter is expected plantings 
up to January will give good 
results. 

Dutch bulbs such as crocus, 
hyacinths, tulips and narcissus 
(daffodils) can be grown with 
very little care. They will 
withstand the severest winters 
if planted early enough to root 
them before heavy frost starts. 
In colder climates a° covering 
of several inches of rough 
manure, leaves or straw will 
improve them a great deal 
especially the first year a 
covering is advisable. This 
covering can be removed in spring as soon as frosts 
are gone. 

The above mentioned four kinds of bulbs will thrive 
in any kind of soil provided that the ground is well 
spaded before planting. If possible some well-rotted 
manure or bonemeal mixed in the soil before planting 
will greatly improve the size of the flowers. The soil 
should be slightly raised in the beds so that no water is 
allowed to stand where the bulbs are planted. 

The bulbs will flower several years in succession. 
Lifting and replanting is not necessary. Only when 
deep spading is required for the summer bedding plants 
is it advisable to lift the bulbs. In cases like this lift 
the bulbs when the foliage is dead. Clean the old skins 
off and store them in a cool dry place until next fall’s 
planting time. A very good place to plant spring 
flowering bulbs is in between hardy plants or peonies. 
They can be left there and will beautify the beds during 
early spring when the hardy plants are small. Weeds 
usually do not grow as early as bulbs but a cultivation 
of the ground once a week will give the bulbs a much 
better chance to look at their best. In sections of the 
country where springs are very dry a good watering 
once in a while will also help them along. 

All bulbous plants enjoy a sunny spot. However they will 
do well in other places; for example, the north side of a house, 
but they will flower considerably later and a little extra cover- 
ing will do no harm. Plant all bulbs mentioned above four 














grass they look very pretty. They do not spoil the lawn 
as the first lawn mower cut will take away the foliage 
and they will not appear again until early next spring. 

The crocus are followed in April by hyacinths. These 
come in almost any color imaginable and when planting 
hyacinth beds one can work out any color scheme. They 
have a wonderful odor which combined with their 
cheerful appearance will pay for the trouble of planting. 
The most popular are the large single varieties such as: 
L’Innocence, white; Lady Derby, pink; Grand Maitre, 
light blue; Gertrude, rose pink; King of the Blues, dark 
blue; City of Haarlem, yellow and many others. 

When the hyacinths are at their best the early tulips 
make their appearance and also narcissus begin to show 
their color. The single and double early tulips are the 
first to bloom. They are obtainable in all colors. Some 
of the best are: Single Early Keizerkroon, red with 
yellow stripes; Artus, red; Yellow Prince, clear yellow; 
Cottage Maid, pink; Pottebakker and White Hawk, 
two of the best white varieties. Double Early Murillo, 
pinkish white; Tournesoll, red and yellow; Salvator 
Rose, pink. There is also a very great variety of later 
flowering or May Flowering 
Tulips. Such are Cottage 
Tulips, Breeders, Parrot Tulips 
with their fancy frilled petals, 
and Darwin Tulips. 

The Darwin kinds are by 
far the most popular and most 
showy. This kind produces 
immense large flowers in the 
most wonderful distinct colors. 
They grow on long strong 
stems sometimes as high as 
two feet and more. 

Among the best varieties of 
Darwin Tulips are: Pride of 
Haarlem and Farncombe 
Sanders, two of the finest 
large reds. Clara Butt and 
Madame Krelage are two of 
the very finest pinks; William 
Copeland is a real lavender 
and La Tulipe Noire (The 
Black Tulip) speaks for itself. 
White Queen may be called 
one of the best whites. There 
are many other beautiful kinds 
too many to mention here. Your local seedsman or florist can 
tell you all about them. 

Narcissus, usually called daffodils, with their great variety 
of forms and yellow and white (Continued on page 31 
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OME gardeners often suffer a noticeable loss of morale at 
the end of the season. As soon as the vegetables, bulbs, 
or tender shrubs have been takenup, harvested and stored 

in a safe place, the garden plot is apt to be ignored and left to 
shift for itself during the long winter. 

When asked what he was going to do with his garden, now 
that he had harvested all of his vegetables, a friend replied, the 
other day, ‘‘Why, I am going to let it ‘rest’ until I need it again 
next spring. Why should I keep on working in it when there is 
no seed to be planted, nothing to be gained from it? I don’t 
mind working in my garden when there is something coming 
from the work, but I’ll be jiggered if I want to wear myself out 
for nothing!” 

Many home gardeners have this erroneous idea that fall work 
in preparing the garden is “work for nothing” merely because 
they do not see, in concrete form, immediate results for that 
work. But the proper fall preparation of the garden is, beyond 
doubt, the most important and the most necessary work which 
the gardener can do. It will come back to him, like the bread 
cast upon the waters, many times over the following season, and 
no real garden will ever be enjoyed, no real and lasting garden 
suecess will ever be achieved, unless this necessary October 
work is performed. 

Suppose, for instance, that you have a soil which is of tough 
consistency and naturally unsuited for gardening. This is too 
often the case in backyards where basement clay has been 
dumped during the process of building. I had just such a 
problem in my own backyard, and it was a problem, indeed. 
Some of the worst ‘“‘fire clay” that was ever spread upon the 
surface has been dumped upon my backyard, right where I had 


What to Do With the Garden This Month 











planned my rose garden. In rainy weather it was a sea of mud 
of fly-paper consistency. 

Now that soil was not necessarily “poor’”’ merely because it 
was largely clay. What it needed more than anything else was 
to have its consistency broken up by the addition of humus or 
decayed vegetation, and, thereby, the addition of air to the soil 
so that vegetation might thrive on it, having an opportunity 
to get at the soil particles. But the consistency of such a soil 
had to be broken down more cr less before the humus could be 
added. It meant that only two ordinary methods were possible: 
(1) either the constant spading and working over for 4 period 
of several seasons and the gradual addition of straw manure or 
leaves, or (2) fall preparation so that the frost could get at the 
soil and hasten the process by breaking down the soil consis- 
tency much more rapidly than numerous spadings could do. 

I spaded up the soil in the spring (and had to use a pick-axe 
in places) and managed to grow a few vegetables that first 
summer. But even the beans were more or less of a failure. 
About all that we got off the ground that was worthwhile were 
tomatoes, cabbage and early radishes. The beans made a fair 
crop, and the potatoes were an utter failure, as well as lettuce, 
celery and others. 

In October, we spaded up the entire backyard, using a spade 
rather than a fork and throwing up the spadefuls of dirt in whole 
chunks and allowing them to lie as they fell. Throwing it up 
in chunks on edge this way made it easy for the frost to get at 
the soil. At times during the winter, litter from the chicken 
house (containing straw, droppings and leaves) was sprinkled 
over the surface. In the spring, when the proper time came to 
put in the early garden vegetables, (Continued on page 2? 























Todcy Radio and the many reproducing devices are bringing the world’s greatest music into every home.° But we are finding 


that. to make the most of this sudden gift of music, we need to train our ears ‘or better service 


we must learn how tolisten 


What to Listen For in Music 


FANNIE R. BUCHANAN 


E need to learn how to listen. It takes 

three to make music. One to create, 

one to perform, and one to hear. The 
first class, those who create music, is small. 
The second class, those able to perform in a 
finished manner, is relatively small also, but to the hearing 
class we all belong. Much is required of the music creator. We 
ask even more of the performer, but we, the large hearing group, 
expect to do our part without effort. We take music just as 
we take a sunbath, merely by moving ourselves into a position 
of contact. Listening in this passive way, we miss more than 
we receive. 

Recently a chautauqua audience was given a listening lesson. 
The music of the day was furnished by a violin, cello and harp 
trio. On the program was Dvorak’s ‘““Humoresque,” that de- 
lightful music morsel which so perfectly fits the mood of every 
listener. When the loud applause which always follows this 
number had ceased, the leader spoke of Dvorak, the Bohemian 
composer, telling of his visit to the United States. Here he 
heard the Negro songs of the South and he spent some time 
studying the music of the American Indian. From both of 
these races he borrowed some little haunting tunes. When he 
returned them he had immortalized them in “The New World 
Symphony” and in this charming “Humoresque.” 

Then the leader asked, “‘How many of you, as you listened to 
the Humoresque, heard another tune also? One which does 
nof belong to the Humoresque, but an old tune which we all 
know. The cellist introduced it in the middle of the Humor- 
esque as a counter melody, that is, a tune played against the 
tune of the Humoresque.” Of all the big tent full not more 
than a dozen people raised their hands. The leader was not 
at all surprised, but explained, “‘Itis always so. This is because 
we allow our ears to become lazy. Now,” the leader continued, 
“‘we will repeat the Humoresque thru the part where the cello 
plays the counter melody. This time keep your ears working. 
| will signal when it begins, but you must tell me what the tune 
is. 

When a certain place in the Humoresque was reached, the 
leader nodded toward the cellist. Every eye was on the big 
“‘knee-fiddle,” every ear followed its deep rich voice. After 
the first few tones, a smile of recognition rippled over the big 
audience, and everywhere lips framed the words: 


A Word About 
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There's where my heart is turning ever, 
There's where the old folks stay - 


When the melody ended, the increased 
enthusiasm of the applause expressed the 
enjoyment of the hearers. “That is just a 
little trick to see if you are listening,” the leader told them. 
After the concert a man remarked to the leader, ‘“The second 
time you played the Humoresque, your cellist played so loud 
that I couldn’t hear anything but the Swanee River.” Laugh- 
ing, the leader replied, ‘The cellist played no louder than be- 
fore, but your ears were open wider.” If you want to try this 
listening lesson on your friends, you can find a record of this 
trio with the counter melody, it will work the same way. 

Many times, in fact most of the time, when we listen to 
music our ears are napping. However, by training, we can 
cure them of this listless habit, and be fully repaid for the 
effort by the additional pleasure music will give us. 

One of the best ear-opening exercises is that of learning to 
recognize the elements of which music is made, for just like 
everything else, music is a combination. When a contractor 
creates a building, he uses different materials, brick, lumber, 
mortar. Even so a music. builder uses rhythm, melody, and 
harmony, and he needs them all. 

Rhythm is the heart-beat of music and there can be no music 
without it. It is this element of music which sets our feet going 
when the band marches by. But all rhythm does not march. 
Would a mother sing “Stars and Stripes Forever’’ when hushing 
her baby to sleep? Instead she chooses the slow swaying 
rhythm of “Rock-a-bye-baby,” because it is restful, just 
opposite to the stirring march rhythm. Did you ever play the 
old game of ‘Pop Goes the Weasel”? What did the fiddle tell 
you todo? Listen to a phonograph record of this jolly old tune 
and think thru the old game, with its ‘‘Down the Outside” and 
its “Three Hands Round.” Now listen to the “Blue Danube 
Waltz.”’ Could you play the old game to this music? Yet both 
are dance tunes. It is the difference in the rhythm that makes 
the difference in the dance. Rhythm can make music rock 
with a boat, gallop with a horse, whirl with a spinning wheel, 
lead in a victorious army or march with the funeral train of « 
fallen hero. 

Primitive people are satisfied with rhythm alone. Some, in 
a very low state of development, have been found to possess 
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no musical instruments at all. Nevertheless, these crude 
people expressed themselves rhythmically. Their strange 
dances were accompanied by rhythmic hand claps or by regular 
strokes on tree trunks. Our Indians danced to the beating of 
the tom-tom. A baby is satisfied with the clap, clap rhythm 
of the “Patty-cake” jingle. Everybody feels rhythm. It is 
what scientists call a primitive instinct. 

As people develop, they want melody also. If you wish to 
prove this for yourself, listen to a record made by the Indians of 
Glacier Park. You will feel the rhythm as it is marked by the 
tom-tom, the rattles, and the voices, but you will quickly be 
ready to lay aside the “White Dog Dance” or the “Gambler’s 
Song” in favor of some “real” music. In its primitive appeal, 
this Indian music is too much like the jazz of thé moment; it 
lacks the melody and harmony which more refined ears demand. 


E can have rhythm without melody, but we cannot have 

melody without rhythm. - Sing or whistle a familiar tune, 
say “Nelly Gray,” keeping time to your singing by tapping 
your foot. Your voice carries the melody, tune, your foot 
marks the rhythm, the heartbeat: Now repeat the foot tapping 
without singing. You will at: once know what is missing. 
Repeat the singing, without thetapping, you will still feel the 
rhythm, which is a part of the melody. Now listen to a record 
of “Nelly Gray” as sung by a quartette. You feel the 
rhythm, hear the melody, and in 
addition you hear other melodies 
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but for the last two lines the first tune returns, and the chorus 
finishes just as the verse: 
“I'm sitting by the river and I'm weeping all the day, 
For you've gone from the old Kentucky shore ”’ 

If we call the first tune “A” and the second tune “B’”’ and 
write these letters in the order in which we heard the tunes 
which they represent, we will have this pattern, or design, 
A, A, B, A, and we will realize that this song-plan took care 
of both balance and variety. 

This pattern, A, A, B, A, in which one melody is alternated 
with another, is one of the oldest and simplest of all music 
designs. It is called the two-part song form. The pattern, or 
design, in music is usually spoken of as the form. You will 
find this two-part song form in many of the old familiar songs. 
Another arrangement of the two-part song form is A, A, B, B. 
You may hear this form in “Nelly Was a Lady,”’ that pathetic 
tribute of the old negro to his “Dark Virginny Bride,” one of 
those pictures of lowly life which Stephen Foster so well knew 
how to give in song. 

There is a three-part song form in which three melodies are 
heard. There is the Rondo form in which one melody is heard 


‘to return again and again in contrast with other similar happy 
“melodies. 


But the music maker takes these simple forms and varies 
and enlarges them. He builds up 
from them as the architect builds 





blending with the melody which you 
sang, in what is known as harmony. 
This is the other element of music 
which a primitive ear does not re- 
quire, but which our more developed 
senses ask for. 

Sometimes one element is much 
more noticeable than the others. In 
the music which Schubert composed 
for the “Ave Maria,” that beautiful 
prayer which Scott’s “Lady of the 
Lake,” Ellen, sings from her refuge 
in the witches’ cave, it is the melody 
that holds our attention. That this is 
the case is proof of the art of Schu- 
bert. You remember in the story 
Scott tells us that the old harpist, 
Allen Bane, played the harp as Ellen 
sang. So Schubert gave a gentle 
harp-like accompaniment to the 
melody, and its rhythm and har- 
mony make only a delicate network 
over and thru which the melody 








a : from the plain square a spired ca- 
thedral, a domed capital, or an intri- 
cate railroad terminal. In listening 
to music we must not limit our en- 
joyment to our ability to recognize 
and nameitsform. First let us train 
our minds to remember the melodies 

as we hear them played. When we 

can recognize these in the varied ways 
in which the music-builder may pre- 
| sent them, thru their repetition and 
recurrence, the form will gradually 

become evident, and music will have 
| an added charm; the pleasure which 

we experience when we see as a 
whole any work of art or nature, a 
perfect tree, a great building, a beau- 
tiful embroidery. 





Hints for Hearers 


Form the “One-a-Week” habit. 
In a month you will have made four 
new music friends who will stay by 


passes. 

In the “Stars and Stripes Forever’ 
it is the stirring rhythm that carries 
us away with the flying banners, 
while in the strangely beautiful 
Negro Spirituals, it is the tone com- 


Our Paper-Doll Town 


Down there by the fence where the hollyhocks grow, 


ou'll find us, Melissa and me, 
With all of our Paper-Doll People, you know, 
As busy as busy can be. 
We've ta | haughty ladies w th jewels and curls, 
And each with the loveliest gown! , 
We've large jolly families (most of them girls) 


you the rest of your life. Here is a 
list from which to choose: 


For Melody— 
Ave Maria....... 


. Schubert 
Melody in F......... 


Rubinstein 


binations of the harmony which give 
a haunting wistfulness to be found 
innoothermusic. Then there is mu- 

sic in which all three elements so bal- 
ance that we lose the thought of onein 
the joy of the whole. ' This is the case 
in listening to the “Blue Danube 
Waltz” when played by a large 
orchestra. 


HEN a contractor is erecting a 
building, he always works by a 
design, ora plan. His roof must have 
slant, but he does not elevate it at 
oné side of his building, sloping it 
down to the other side. Rather, he 
elevates it in the center, sloping it 
in all directions. Then his building, instead of looking one- 
sided, will have balance. Sometimes he breaks his roof to give 
variety to the appearance of his building. Even so, a music 
builder works with a design, and even so, he seeks for variety. 
Sing thru “Nelly Gray” again. You will find that it is made 
of two tunes. The first tune sings: 
“There's a low green valley on the old Kentucky shore, 
Where I've whiled many happy hours away. 
That same tune is then repeated for the next two lines, 


“A sitting and a singing by the little cabin door 
Where once lived my darling Nelly Gray. 











Then comes the chorus with a new tune: 


“Oh, my poor Nelly Gray, they have taken her away 
And I'll never see my darling any more, 


live in our Paper-Doll Town! 


We've strangers with titles from over the sea; 
e've even a villain or two; 
We've! overs with sweethearts coquettish and free, 
oh, what those people can do! _ 

We play till Melissa exclaims with a sigh: 

“Look, Betty, the sun's. nearly down! 
And then, til tomorrow, we bid it goodbye 

Our wonderful Paper-Doll Town! | 


But no one who knows us would ever guess half 
That happens down there—no, not one! 

For Father would tease us, and Sister would laugh, 
And Téddy would spoil all the fun! 

But you-~if you've played it yourself long ago, 
And | oved it—do try to come down 

Some day to our fence where the hollyhocks grow, 
And visit our Paper-Doll 

—-Helen Cowles LeCron. 


For Rhythm— 


Stars and Stripes Forever Sousa 
Pere Brahms 
For Harmony 
Good News, the Chariot’s 
Coming........ Negro Spirituals 
| Live a Humble. ... . Negro Spirituals 
, 
Balance of Elements— 
Blue Danube Waltz. ..... . Strauss 
Humoresque ............. Dvorak 


own! 


O learn to know each of the many 

instruments by sound is another 
interesting method of training our 
selves to become better hearers, for 
each instrument has its own peculiar voice and makes its own 
eculiar appeal. Since very early times this distinction has 
yeen recognized. From the long-ago stories of the Bible 
we learn that the music of the harp could sooth an enraged 
king, while the trumpet could incite men to battle. ,A 
shnill, biting voice has given the piccolo the nick-name hee 
“Orchestra Imp,” while its sweet voiced sister, the flute, is 
used to represent bird song or sighing wind; the basson, with 
its deep but flexible voice, is called the ‘“Clown;” the trombones 
are so dignified that they are known as the ‘Heralds of the 
Orchestra.”” These tone-characteristics are spoken of as the 
“tone-color” of the instrument. A little thoughtful listening 
will enable one to know the voice of each as we know the robin’s 
éall from the chattering of a wren. 


_ 
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GARDEN is the “play- 

thing” of many men and 

women who are engaged 
in business or other occupations 
during the day and find such 
work interesting and a healthful recreation in the early morning 
and evening hours. These are known as amateur gardeners who 
have evolved many valuable ideas in vegetable and fruit rais- 
ing. Each one has some particular vegetable in which he excels, 
and if data covering successful raising of vegetables could be 
gathered and compiled for the benefit of amateur gardeners it 
would be a fund of information. The writer excels in raising 
head lettuce, but it took years of experimenting before being 
crowned with success, and then it was found to be an easy 
matter. 

To raise head lettuce successfully, it is essential that the 
ground be well prepared and thoro- 
ly enriched by spading in well- 
rotted manure and commercial fer- 
tilizer, that which contains a quan- 
tity of lime, to eradicate any acid 
that may be in the soil. Then the 
matter of seed is very important. 
Some seed labeled “‘Head Lettuce” 
turns out to be of the leafy variety 
and cannot be made to head. I 
have tried seed from various houses 
but have found that the “Condon 
Iceberg” produces the best heads 
without any care in the way of 
tying up the leaves. It heads itself. 
There are many other varieties of 
head lettuce with which success 
has been gained, but for myself I 
have settled on the Iceberg and 
never have a failure. 

Spring Culture—Sow in drills 
about six inches apart, after pre- 
paring the soil as mentioned above. 
Get the seed into the ground as soon 
as the soil can be worked in the 
spring. Lettuce is a cold weather 
plant and will not do well in hot 
summer unless given special atten- 
tion. When the plants are well set 
thin out to four inches in the rows, 
but do not transplant unless the 
plants have been started in the 
house. Garden transplanting spells failure to the amateur. In 
weeding, do so by hand and be careful not to disturb the roots. 
This is most important for the plants must be kept growing as 
fast as possibie, which causes the heads to become firm and 
crisp. After the leaves are well developed it resembles “Grand 
Rapids” Jeaf lettuce and many amateurs take it for such and 





Head lettuce will grow in your garden if you understand it 





This page will save 


years of effort for any gardener 
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How to Grow Head Lettuce Successfully 


T. C. HULLMAN 


An Expert Tells You How to Suc- 
ceed With This Difficult Vegetable ing: 


use at that state of development, 
when if left for a short time 
longer would show signs of head- 
Keep the plants well 

watered but do not pour on the 
leaves. Have a sprinkler from which remove the spray and 
water along the rows at the surface of the ground. Do not for- 
get this and that water is very necessary. Where liquid manure 
can be had use in the same way as water but in smaller quan- 
tities, with three applications during the growing season, and 
you will be rewarded for your work. 

Summer Culture—To raise head lettuce during the summer 
is a difficult matter, as the hot weather keeps it from heading 
unless the plants are protected by a sheeting about two feet 
from the ground. Better wait till the middle of August and have 
fine head lettuce for fall and early winter. 

Fall Culture—Prepare soil as for 
spring raising but have trenches 
about three inches deep. These are 
to be filled with water, after which 
sow the seed and cover not more 
than from one-fourth to one-half 
inch. This will leave a water trench 
of two and one-half inches and un- 
less there has been an abundance of 
rain fill the trenches every day till 
the plants show above the ground; 
then water at the roots as stated in 
spring culture. Thin the same as 
stated and do not neglect cultivat- 
ing without disturbing the roots. 
Should there be several] successive 
hot days in September give the 
plants as much shade protection as 
possible. Head lettuce will stand 
considerable cold and early white 
frost does not injure the plants, but 
when freezing weather prevails and 
you want to keep the heads for late 
use cover with suitable protection. 

I think anyone will agree with 
me that head lettuce can be grown 
successfully even in the most diffi- 
cult places, provided the trouble is 
taken to study its needs and re- 
quirements. Oftentimes, our fail- 
ures are due to the fact that we 
are unwilling to learn the special 
demands of exacting crops we are trying to grow. Too many 
of us have inherited our cultural ideas and methods and 
blindly follow the impossible and the absurd. Of course we 
experience failure. If you will follow these instructions 
as to soil, fertilizing, seed true to name and cultivation, 
you cannot fail. 
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New York—This variety is popular on our west coast. It makes a Tennis Ball—One of the smaller-headed lettuces, which is the best 
fine, big head, with characteristic dark green leaves known and most common kind planted in greenhouses 








Speaking of Lettuce | 





the only loose-headed lettuce now 


Grand Rapids—This variety is 
exclusively grown under glass. 


distinguished by being almost 


ie 
ms 
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May King—Here is a lettuce that can be planted closer together Beckert’s Golden Curled—Doesn’t it look delicious? Notice the 
than ordinary varities and still make market-size heads somewhat curled leaf which makes this the favorite of many 
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Picking Ripe Pears ‘‘by Weight’’— 


HEN to harvest pears for market is a 
serious problem for the grower. The 
Oregon Experiment Station has recently de- 
vised this apparatus known as the “pressure 


Odds and Ends 


Interesting Items 
Worth Knowing 
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A Vegetable Parasite— 


HE true parasite or loafer in the vegetable 
world lives without leaves. The dodder, 
being a loafer, is a leafless plant. As soon as 





tester” which it is said accurately determines 
when pears should be harvested. The tester 
consists of a blunt round plunger, one-half 
inch in diameter running thru a jacket and connected with a 
lever. A movable ring separated from the stationary jacket by 
a spring, runs over the top of the plunger to a definite distance, 
when contact is made causing an electrical bell to ring. The 
fruit is placed in a padded stand on top of an ordinary family 
scale. The plunger is then pressed down into the fruit by means 
of the lever until the bell rings. The weight for this pressure is 
read on the scale and numerous tests show that the time to 
harvest Bartlett pears is when the pressure indicates an average 
resistance of thirty-five pounds. The Bose pear should register 
twenty to twenty-four pounds under this method of testing. 


A Century 
Plannt in 


Bud— 


U YN the des- 
ert grows a 
eactus which is 
often transplanted 
and used to orna- 
ment gardens in 
the Southwest be- 
cause of its long, 
fleshy, serrated 
leaves spread out 
from the root in 
such a way as to 
resemble a mam- 
moth green pond 
lily. It is called 
the Century Plant 
thru its tendency 
to bloom about 
once in eight to 
fifteen years. 
When the proper 
time comes for 
blooming it erects 
from its center a 








giant stalk fifteen to twenty feet high, and this suddenly bursts 
into brilliant red blooms which last for several months. The 
blossoms are worth going miles to see; but they ring to the 
breezes the death knell of the mother plant; because when they 
fade the great leaves of the mother plant fall prone upon the 
ground and wither. 





the plant is of sufficient length it swings 
around in the air holding tight to the ground 
for its nourishment until it comes in reach of a 
neighboring plant. When it touches this plant it then begins 
to twine tightly around it and after securing a firm hold, the 
dodder plant breaks loose from the soil and continues to grow 
and twist around other host plants. The dodder hugs the other 
plants so tightly that it sucks the food from the stems, steal- 
ing this food and waxing fat over the substance which its 
brother has earned with hard labor. It spreads here, there, 
and everywhere. 

As a result, 
dodder becomes a 
great pest, often 
destroying valu- 
able crops. When 
the season is about 
over, dodder 
makes many blos- 
soms and _pro- 
duces many seeds, 
which it leaves 
scattered about 
the ground to fur- 
nish the crop loaf- 
er the next year. 

Justlikethe de- 
testable dodder 
plant, the human 
family has many 
shiftless loafers 
that prey upon the 
resources of the 
workers. 

















Nematode Worms Did This to a Peach Tree 


HE nematode is a true worm and what it can do to a peach 

tree in the sandy soils along the gulf and Atlantic coastal 
regions is a plenty. When the nematode worms get into the 
roots of the peach trees in these sandy regions the best remedy 
is to dig the trees out, get rid of the worms and start anew. 
This true worm infests many wild plants as well as field crops 
but the roots of some plants are resistant to it. The remedy 
then stands out clearly and that is to grow resistant crops for 
two or three years giving them clean cultivation to drive out 
the pest. Corn and velvet beans are good resistant crops for 
this purpose and the prospective peach grower in these regions 
acts wisely when he precedes his tree planting with these re- 
sistant crops. 


















October Reminders 


Tips to Keep Your Work in Hand 


IMPROVE YOUR GARDEN PLAN 

This is the time of the year to look 
for opportunities to better the garden. 
As the present garden fades put into effect 
new plans and new arrangements that 
have occurred to you thru the past season. 
Walks or paths may be laid out, new beds 
arranged in the garden, new shrubbery 
and other plantings planned, and if not 
executed, the plans may at least be put 
on paper while you are sitting beside the 
fire these October evenings. 
PUT HENS INTO WINTER QUARTERS 

It never pays to let the hens run in 
the snow. They should be in winter quar- 
ters by the end of the month. Feed the 
grain in deep litter, to insure that they 
get plenty of exercise, and have a hopper 
of dry mash accessible at all times. 

Gather leaves for scratching material. 
The leaves from lawn and roadside make 
the finest sort of scratch material in the 
henhouse. It will pay you to rake up all 
you can in the evening after they have 
been dried out during a sunny day. The 
dry leaves may be packed in packing 
boxes or barrels if convenient storage 
place is at hand. 

GREEN FEED 

When hens are moved to winter quar- 
ters probably the one thing they miss 
more than anything else is green feed. It 
must be supplied if the hens are to do 
their best in producing winter eggs. Al- 
falfa meal in the mash helps, but the help 
of roots such as beets and mangels is also 
most desirable. If you will simply split 
the roots in half and impale each half on a 
convemient spike accessible to the birds 
you will be gratified by their evident en- 
joyment. You will be still further grati- 
fied by the return they will make you in 
increased egg production. Where the 
fresh beets or mangels are not available 
dried beet pulp obtainable at most any 
feed store will be very satisfactory. Soak 
it a short time in hot water. If the hens 
do not seem attracted by it at first, mix 
a little bran with it. They will come onto 
beet pulp meal with a rush in a little 
while. Sprouted oats as green feed are 
hard to beat. There are homemade and 
patented sprouters by the score and you 
may depend on it, there is nothing that 
will put green feed before the hens in the 
winter more economically than sprouted 
oats. 

The sprouts are of proper size for the 
flock when one to two inches high, and a 
tray ten by fifteen inches will provide a 
hundred and fifty hens their day’s allow- 
ance. If the oats show a tendency to 
mold before they have properly sprouted 
add ten drops of formalin to the water in 
each pail when you soak the oats. 
APPLES FOR STORAGE 

Let the winter apples get ripe before 
they are harvested, as nothing is gained 
by harvesting too soon. An apple ma- 
tured to just the right point will keep 
better and taste better than an immature 
fruit or an overripe one. The right time 
to pick the apples for storage is when they 
are fully matured, having the proper size 
and color, but before they begin to get the 
least bit soft. 

In making cider the blending of differ- 
ent varieties usually will make a remark- 
ably improved product. Early apples are 
not very satisfactory-as a rule. Most of 


the late apples are good, tho there are ex- 
ceptions. A blending of different varie- 
ties yields the best results. An excellent 
fund of information on this very point as 
well as the preservation of sweet cider 
may be had free of charge in Farmers 
Bulletin No. 1264, published by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington. 
CLEAN UP REFUSE 

The vegetable and flower gardens 
should be cleaned up and all refuse turned 
under or put into a compost heap. Weeds 
should never be allowed to start, but such 
as there are should be burned at this time. 
FALL PLOWING 

It pays to spade or plow the vege- 
table garden in the fall and replow or re- 
spade in the spring. The fall working of 
the soil opens it up and exposes it to the 
weathering actions of frost. It also de- 
stroys myriads of insect pests. A mellow 
soil more easily worked in the very early 
spring results. It is more nearly essential 
to fall-work the heavier soils than the 
lighter ones. 
FROST PROTECTION 

Give the tomatoes more protection 
when it is likely there will be frost. Late 
tomatoes may be kept for nearly two 
months sometimes by pulling the vines 
before frost and hanging them in the attic 
suspended from the ceiling or a rafter. 
PARSLEY 

Parsley may be had most of the 
winter for garnishing if you will simply 
dig up a few plants carefully and plant 
them in a box and place them in a kitchen 
wind w. 
BEES 

If the bees are to be left out of doors 
see that the cases or covers in which to 
pack the hives are on hand, as well as 
leaves, straw or other insulating material. 
Protect the under side of the hives and 
the front as well as top and other sides. 
Two or three hives may be packed in a 
single large box or frame if desirable. 
Cover the packed hives so that water is 
excluded from the packing material. 

Do not let the bees go into the winter 
without plenty of stores. Thirty pounds 
will be about right. If stores are deficient 
a thin sugar syrup made of pure granu- 
lated sugar may be fed as long as the 
weather is yet warm. 

RESODDING 

Laying new sod is work that can be 
done at this time. Careful preparation is 
essential. The ground should be carefully 
leveled off, and allowed to settle for a 
week or two so that no uneven places will 
appear in the lawn due to irregular set- 
tling under thesod. Sprinkle sifted soil on 
the turf to wash between the sods thru 
the winter. Be sure to beat newly laid 
turf down thoroly using a turf beater to 
insure most thoro work. Care in breaking 
the joints and spaces where ends of sods 
come together will prevent unsightly bare 
places of considerable size while the grass 
is spreading next spring. 
REPAIR PERGOLAS 

Now is the time to go over all the 
pergolas, arches, supports, and poles 
about the place to determine their condi- 
tion and reapir them if necessary. Where 
the wood has rotted away at the surface 
of the ground it may be strengthened by 
setting a post in concrete close beside the 
decayed upright, which is then securely 


bolted to the newly set support. It is 
better to replace supporting pillars en- 
tirely where their condition is such that 
the stength of the structure is involved, 
and when appearance is to be considered 
as well as utility. 

BULBS AND TUBERS 

Take up gladiolus roots as soon as the 
leaves have turned yellow. Store Cape 
Hyacinth as you would gladioluses. Cannas 
dahlias, tuberoses, begonias all should be 
up and in storage before long. 
DEWBERRIES 

If you are in a section where it is cold 
better lay the dewberries down so there 
will be no winter killing. The protection 
may consist of leaves, straw, and similiar 
material. 

TREES AND SHRUBS 

In dry sections where there is danger 
of winter killing by the roots freezing dry 
give the ground a thoro soaking. 

DRAINS 

Low places in the lawn or yard ought 
to be drained. The time to lay the tile is 
while the ground is easy to work, as at the 
present time. 

THE HOUSE ; 

A great deal of gricf may be avoided 
if attention is paid to the repair of roof, 
gutters, shutters, and the entire exterior 
of the house. 

COAL 

It is almost needless to emphasize 
the importance of the coal supply this 
winter, but just the same the importance 
of conservation should be pointed out. 
How about storm windows, storm doors, 
and weather stripping? It will pay to 
provide all these. 

THE NEW HOUSE 

Go over the foundation inside and if 
there are any chinks or crannies thru 
which wind may seep fill with a cement 
and sifted sand slush. 





WIN A PRIZE 


Fruit, Garden and Home’s 
monthly reminders are going to be 
one of the most important features 
in the.magazine. They will warn 
you in plenty of time so that every 
important detail in fruit and garden 
work will be attended to. But we 
want the help of our readers in mak- 
ing this department the very best 
our combined experiences can make 
it. We want, all of us, to do the 
right thing at the right time, and 
no one of us can think of all the 
things that should be done in time 
to pass them on. 

So we are asking for help. For 
the best list of ‘‘garden tips,’’ each 
one to be one paragraph long—not 
over fifty words—the said list to 
contain fifty-two “‘tips’’—one for 
each week in the year—submitted 
not later than December 1,1922, we 
will pay $50. For the next best list, 
the second prize will be $25; third 
prize, $15, and fourth prize, $10. 
Get busy and think up the most im- 
portant thing to be done each week 
in the year, and win that prize now. 
Address “Garden Tips Contest,” 
Fruit, Garden and Home, Des 





Moines, Iowa. 
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Did This Ever Happen to You? 


Additional Riddles Solved 


Did your shrubbery border fail to 
thrive? See that it has plenty of plant 
food, and mulch it early next summer, or 
else maintain a dust mulch to conserve 
moisture. Destroy leaf-eating insects 
with lead arsenate. 

Did your yard lack life and color 
in early spring? Use golden bell, red 
bud and June berry to lend a touch of 
color to the landscape before the leaves 
come on the trees in spring. 

Did your hands become roughened 
or chapped by work in the garden? 
Nothing is better for them than good 
old-fashioned mutton tallow. It can be 
rubbed on any time when the hands are 
perfectly dry, tho the best time is on 
retiring. Or use mutton tallow and 
glycerin, equal parts, melted together. 

id you have hard work peeling 
peaches for canning? You will sur- 
prise yourself next year by the ease of 
doing the work with lye. Dissolve a can 
of lye in two gallons of water and heat 
almost to the boiling point. Place the 
fruit in a wire basket, and lower it into 
the hot lye solution for thirty seconds, 
then remove immediately and immerse 
in cold water. Wash the skins from the 
fruit. A point to remember: Try a few 
specimens first, as it may be that thirty 
seconds are too much time in the case of 
soft fruit, or too little time in case the 
fruit is more or less immature. 


Did you get all the value from your 


soft coal last year? Keep it protected 
from water and alternate heat and cold 
and you will be pleased by the better 
results you will get. Dry soft coal is 
fairly clean, burns readily, is easily 
handled. Soft coal which is slaked down 
is disagreeable to handle, dusty, and does 
not burn in the best manner possible. 

Did your flock produce fewer eggs 
last winter than they should? If you 
feed right, and house right, you ought to 
get plenty of eggs. Under these condi- 
tions if you will go a little farther and 
thru the time of long nights and short 
days provide those hens with artificial 
light to lengthen their working day, you 
will just see the eggs roll in. 

Did you notice sorrel in the lawn? 
Apply lime. Apply lime whenever the 
soil shows signs of acidity either in lawn 
or garden. 

Did cutworms ruin your hopes? 
Turn the soil now. Late fall spading or 
plowing turns these pests up to frost 
action and frost action is one of the best 
remedies for cutworms and grubs that 
Nature has bestowed upon us. 

Did unexpected guests place you in 
a dilemma for lack of an emergency shelf? 
One of the best life-savers in the world is 
a shelf kept constantly replenished with 
a supply of canned foodstuffs which can 
be prepared quickly and easily. The 
point to emphasize is that every time 
the supply is dipped into it should be 
replenished 

Did you feel the need for a lawn 
roller? You can buy dandy ones that 
will be worth more than their cost to any- 
one who takes pride in a good lawn, Or 
if you want to make one, get a piece of 
two-foot earthenware tiling about four- 
teen inches in diameter. Set it up end- 
wise on a board in which a hole has been 


bored. Place an iron rod exactly in the 
center of the tile, passing down thru the 
board about two inches and extending 
above the top of the tile the same 
amount, about two inches. Now fill the 
tile to the top with concrete, using one 
part cement, two parts sand, four parts 
broken stone or gravel. Face the two 
ends with clear cement and sand mixture. 
That is, do not allow the broken rock or 
gravel to be in view. Arrange a handle 
on the iron bar which serves as axle, and 
your roller is complete. Perhaps you will 
have to let a blacksmith make the handle, 
but the rest of the work requires no 
special skill. 

Have silver fish or fish moths begun 
to make life a burden? Make frequent 
use of buhach or other good insect powder 
by sprinkling it about the shelves and on 
the books themselves, blowing the pow- 
der into cracks and crannies and into 
every crevice which offers a harbor for 
these pests. The powder soon loses its 
strength, and it is for that reason the 
frequent applications must be made. 

Has the enamel on the woodwork 
cracked? When you are ready to re- 
finish get the best enamel possible. It 
never pays to spend your money for 
labor to put on poor enamel when the 
same money will apply good enamel, 
enamel that costs slightly more but lasts 
many years longer. 

Did you miss birds about the place 
last year? If you want them, why not 
put a feeding tray and a few attractive 
little bird houses here and there? You 
will be surprised at the interest the visi- 
tors will arouse in you andin your friends. 
An acquaintance has put several feeding 
trays about her yard, and before the 
dining room window. Every day there 
are welcome visitors from birdland. 

Did ants in the house or in the lawn 
almost drive you to distraction? We 
expect to devote some time and space to 
these pests, but In the meantime send to 
the United States department of agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., for the farmers’ 
bulletin on house ants. It is full of infor- 
mation and if you have been bothered by 
ants, you ought to have it. 

Have some of your trees split 
down? Draw the limbs back into posi- 
tion by means of chains or ropes placed 
about them. Protect the bark with old 
sacking or slats of wood. Twist the 
chains or rope with an iron or wooden 
bar of sufficient strength. Then to hold 
the limbs in place permanently, have an 
iron bolt of the right length made, bore 
holes thru the branches and placing a 
heavy washer under the head of the long 
bolt drive it thru both branches so that 
with a heavy washer under the nut the 
branch may be drawn firmly into place. 
Injured parts should be cut away and 
surfaces painted before finally drawing 
the parts tightly into place. 

Did putty drop out of glazed sash? 
Mix ordinary putty with pure white 
lead at the rate of five parts putty to one 
part of lead. This is especially suitable 
to greenhouses and hotbed glazing, but 
can be used elsewhere. 

Did your fireplace smoke some- 
times? Perhaps the chimney isn’t tall 
enough. The chimney ought to extend 


well up above the house and while it may 
not be possible to avoid all trouble in some 
locations, attention to the height of 
chimney will correct most troubles with 
draft in fireplaces or furnaces. 

Did you try unsuccessfully to re- 
move paint from the window panes? 
Rub it well with strong hot vinegar. 
Watch the paint come off! 

Did your bees fail to store much 
honey in the first part of the season? 
Watch the stores this winter and see 
that the bees come thru with plenty of 
stores to insure strong brood rearing. 
The colony that comes thru the winter 
in best shape is the one that will return 
the largest amount of honey during a 
season favorable to honey flow. 

Weeds bad last summer? Get the 
jump on them by killing them before 
they get their heads up next season. It is 
surprisingly easier to hoe every three or 
four days than to cut out weeds twice a 
month. And then the frequent cultiva- 
tion does something else. It saves mois- 
ture and stimulates the useful crops to 
e.en greater efforts. 

Have you lost eggs because of blood 
rings or black rot? Swat the rooster. 
There is no use having fertile eggs for 
putting up in waterglass or marketing. 
Get rid of the roosters from the laying 
flock and produce infertile eggs. 

Did you have difficulty in heating 
your house last winter? Get busy with 
sand and cement mortar on the inside 
foundation, close openings between foun- 
dation and sills, weather-strip doors and 
windows, see that the furnace is in good 
order. In the northern and colder sec- 
tions storm windows will more than pay 
for themselves especially in a season of 
low coal reserves. 

Did it turn out that too many of 
your fruit trees are summer apples? 
Topworking will give you the sort of 
trees you want long before a newly 
planted tree will come into bearing. If 
you want directions for topworking fruit 
trees, let us know. 

Did your celery rot instead of blanch 
properly? Be careful not to get earth 
into the hearts of the celery. 

Did the borers ruin your squash 
vines? Bury the joints of the vines at 
intervals with earth for protection. 

Does your garden soil lack humus? 
See about getting a few loads of good 
barnyard manure right away. 

Did your shade trees have webs [ul! 
of leaf-eating caterpillars in the branches? 
Just wrap a cloth about the end of an old 
broomstick or rake handle, soak in kero- 
sene, and touch a match to it. With such 
a torch quickly burn out the nests of tent 
caterpillars, with as little injury to the 
trees themselves as possible. 

Did you miss cut flowers thru the 
flower season last summer? You can 
avoid disappointments like this in the 
future, by simply planning that flower 
garden a little more carefully. Think of 
the poppies, iris, sweet peas, centaureas, 
violets, mignonettes, roses, hyacinths, 
and the host of flowers and foliage that 
can be adapted to cutting! Some object 
to the use of cut flowers. Let them use 
potted plants, and if you enjoy cut flowers 
just go ahead and plan for them. 
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FREE--Book on Home Beautifying 


This book contains many practical suggestions for making your home artistic, cheery and in- 
viting. Explains how inexpensive soft woods may be finished so they are as beautiful and 
artisticas hard wood. Tells what materials to use and how to use them. Includes color charts— 
gives covering capacities, etc. It is the work of experts—beautifu'ly illustrated in color. -For 
a free copy—fil! out and mail this coupon to 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Department F. G. 10, Racine, Wiscansin. 


YOUR NAME.......... 
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YOUR ADDRESS. 


NAME OF PAINTI.R YOU USUALLY EMPLOY.. 
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‘kuneoeae S POLISHING WAX 


Pasfe -Liauid - Powdered 


OUR linoleum will last 5 ERR mee Johnson’s Liquid Wax is the 

longer and look better if you H @ ideal furniture polish. It 
will polish it occasionally with | x =» imparts a hard, dry, oil- 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax—Paste less polish which will not 
or Liquid. Johnson’s Wax pre- : collect dust or show finger marks. 
vents cracking and blistering Protects and preserves the 
—brings out the pattern and varnish, adding years to 
color and protects linoleum its life and beauty—Covers up 
from wear. Johnson’s Polish- ao? mars and surface scratch- 
ing Wax carries the recom- f f es and prevents checking. 
mendation of the leading | ! Takes all the drudgery from 
manufacturers of linoleum. NM _ dusting. Easy to apply. 
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Every room needs the brightening 
touch of Johnson’s Polishing Wax. 
It will rejuvenate your furniture, wood- 
work, floors and linoleum, and give your 
home an air of immaculate cleanliness. 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax is conveniently 
put up in three forms—Paste Wax for 
polishing floors of all kinds—Liguid 
Wax for polishing furniture, pianos, wood- 
work, leather goods, automobiles etc., 
—Powdered Wax for dancing floors. 





Use Coupon below for a generous trial package.. 


INSIST UPON JOHNSON’S POLISHING WAX—THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 
FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD STORES. 
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Use This Coupon for a Trial Package 
8S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. F. G. 10, Racine, Wisconsin. 
Please send me postpaid the item checked below. _I enclose 10¢ to cover mailing and wrapping cost. 


(] A Trial can of Johnson’s Paste Polishing Wax 
(Sufficient for a small floor or piece of Linoleum) 


(] A Trial bottle af Johnson’s Liquid Polishing Wax 
(Sufficient for polishing several pieces of furniture 
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(If you want both the Paste and Liquid Wax, send 20c) 
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Your Questions Answered 









You are cordially invited to make use of the free information service offered thru this de- 


partment of Fruit, Garden and Home whenever it can be of help to you. 
will be answered promptly by mail. 


Heating Small Greenhouses 


I am building a small greenhouse, 
building it myself. How much radiation 
will be required for a fourteen-by-twenty 
foot house, three foot concrete walls, and 
the glass side walls three feet high?—R. 
N. L., Mo. 

It will require approximately 180 
square feet of radiation to properly heat 
your greenhouse allowing ten degrees be- 
low zero as the minimum outside tem- 
perature, and fifty degrees above the 
minimum inside temperature. This will 
be provided by coils containing three hun- 
dred and sixty linear feet of one and a half 
inch pipe, or three hundred feet of two- 
inch pipe. As a matter of fact, one of the 
good sized tank heaters containing about 
one hundred and twenty square inches of 
grate surface would heat the small green- 
house if fired like a boiler. This is hardly 
practicable, however, and a size to be more 
recommended is one of the smaller boilers 
used with hot water heating system. This 
will more than take care of your green- 
house and you will not need to force the 
boiler either. 


I am told that I cannot plant pecan 
nuts and get nut trees that will produce 
satisfactory nuts. As I am planning to 
plant quite a few acres to pecans I would 
like to know if it is really necessary to buy 
trees instead of planting the nuts and 
raising my own.—M. F. G., Ga. 

Nuts do not come true to name from 
seed being in this respect similgr to apples 
and other tree fruits. For that reason, in 
order that you may have trees producing 
a single variety, or desirable varieties, 
you will have to plant grafted or budded 
trees. You can plant nuts for seedlings to 
use as stocks and bud the seedlings your- 
self, or you can buy the trees. Ordinarily, 
the amateur is better off to buy trees. 


Give Hens Air 


Which is to be recommended, a ven- 
tilator on the hen-house or an open-front 
type of house? If the ventilator with 
special air inlets is used, do you have to 
have a canvas covered or open front?— 
A. N., Mich. 

If you use the ventilator which is con- 
structed to remove the foul air from the 
poultry house and replace it with fresh 
air thru inlets you will not need the so 
called open. front. or canvas curtained 
opening for ventilation. You can use 
windows and close the house tight every 
place but the ventilator. A properly de- 
signed ventilator of sufficient capacity is 
excellent, especially in your climate. 


Pruning Now 


Would you advise me to clean up and 
prune old raspberry patch on my place 
now, or wait until spring? If so, how 


would you advise pruning?—E. 8. K., 
Ind. 

We would suggest you let these rasp- 
berries go until spring, at which time you 
cap prune them and take off excess wood. 


They probably need pruning badly enough 
now, but if they were ours we would wait 
until spring, and then prune according to 
need and amount of winter killing. We 
shall have articles on the pruning and care 
of the small fruits in the issues to come. 
Look for them. 


Not Grown Everywhere 


I am told that currants are not to be 
grown everywhere on account of a white 
pine disease. Is this the case? And are we 
permitted to plant them here?—K. L., 
Vt. 

It is true that a seroius white pine 
disease uses the currant for a host and 
that therefore the currant should not be 
grown in regions where the white pine 
flourishes. For full, free and official in- 
formation in any state relative to quar- 
antine laws, write to the plant pathologist 
at the state agricultural college, located 
in your state at Burlington. 


Cellar Is Moldy 


What can I do to sweeten a moldy 
cellar? Windows are left open thru sum- 
mer but the cellar is damp and musty and 
the floor is moldy.—F. L., Wis. 

Evidently your cellar is improperly 
drained, or it would not be damp. It may 
be necessary to lay a drain tile around the 
entire exterior of the cellar to cut off 
dampness, and also thoroly drain the 
cellar itself. Mould can be retarded by 
whitewashing and sprinkling air slaked 
lime on the cellar floor, tho this is some- 
thing of a nuisance on account of track- 
ing. If you determine to lay a drain about 
the cellar, while you are at it, dig well 
down around the walls and before you 
again fill in, give the cleaned walls of the 
foundation below ground level a good 
thick coating of asphalt waterproofing. 
Then fill the trench with gravel or coarse 
cinders which will allow the water to 
escape into the tile most readily. Grade 
the surface about the house so that sur- 
face water will be drained away from in- 
stead of toward the foundation. 


Clint to Cover Call Fits 


How is muslin fixed for a covering over 
a cold frame?—C. D. J., Okla. 

Procure three pints pale linseed oil, one 
ounce sugar of lead, and four ounces 
white rosin. Carefully grind and thoroly 
mix the sugar of lead in a small amount of 
oil, then add the other ingredients and 
heat in an iron kettle. Brush on while hot. 





Moss yer Flower Pots 


Will you tell me a way to keep the 
green moss from growing on my flower 
pots?—Mrs. L. C. R., Colo. 

Clean the pots thoroly, then soak them 
a few hours in a solution of ammoniacal 
copper carbonate which may be made as 
follows: Make a thick paste with water 
of three ounces of copper sulphate, using 
a wooden bucket for a container. Measure 
out five pints of strong ammonia and di- 
lute with two to two and one-half gallons 
of water. Add ammonia to the paste and 
stir. Put in a barrel, add water to make 








All signed inquiries 


Address Fruit, Garden and Home, Des Moines, Iowa. 


fifty gallons. If you wish smaller quan- 
tities, mix smaller but proportionate 
amounts. If you will soak your pots in 
this solution once a year, possibly oftener 
if necessary, we believe you will be free of 
the trouble you have been experiencing. 


Plant Rhubarb Now 

Will you kindly tell me when I can 
divide and plant rhubarb?—Mrs. R. Z., 
a # 

October is a very good time to divide 
and plant rhubarb. See that the bed is 
properly prepared, being well drained and 
very highly fertilized. 

Moss Fibre 

What is the “fibre” recommended for 
growing bulbs in winter? Where can I 
get it?—T. T. E., Ill. 

It is usually possible to get the prepared 
fibre from nurserymen and florists. If you 
cannot locate a supply conveniently you 
can use ordinary cocoanut fiber to which 
add charcoal and oyster shell in equal 
quantities. 





Rubber Plant 


Should a rubber plant be kept in shade 
or in sun and should the soil be kept wet? 
—T. G., Wyo. 

The rubber plant may be kept either in 
shade or sun. The leaves will be some- 
what darker if the plant is grown in par- 
tial shade. The soil should be kept moist 
but not wet. 


Pergola Supports Preservative 

I am building a pergola, setting wooden 
supports in concrete. Would you advise 
treating the bottom of the posts with a 
preservative? If so, what?—G. B., Conn. 

In spite of the fact that you are setting 
the posts or supports in concrete, in our 
opinion you would be wise to treat the 
base of the posts to a point just above the 
ground with creosote. Heat the creosote 
preservative in a metal tub or steel barrel 
and allow the posts to remain upright in 
the creosote until cool, when they may be 
removed, and set. Do not treat too high 
up on the posts, as you will be unable to 
cover the treated portion satisfdctorily 
with paint. 


Aphids on House Plants 


What can I do to get rid of the green- 
fly on my house plants in the conserva- 
tory?—C. L. L., Kans. 

For the green-fly in a window garden 
or conservatory dust liberally and at 
weekly intervals as long as necessary with 
pyrethrum or snuff. 


Scum on Pool 


The past season I have been seriously 
bothered by a green scum that forms on 
my pool. How can this be prevented?— 
Mrs. P.C. L., Penn. ~ , 

We would suggest that you place a good 
number of red-bellied minnows in the poo! 
or obtain tadpoles with which to stock 
the pool. The tadpoles or red-bellied 
minnows. will eat the algae. 
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YOUR HOME 


Is Within il | 
Your Reach When 
You Buy From Us! 


N O W is the time to build 

your Harris Home 
And here is a mighty organization of thirty great depart- 
ments ready to serve you. Managed by expert material 
buyers, designers and practical builders? We have a vast 
stock bought at hugh quantity price savings which is now 
at your command. Our sole aim and purpose is 






To help you get a home that will prove entirely satisfactory 
ata price that will mean a substantial saving even in the 
face of present high labor and material prices. 


The combined efforts of these great departments in experi- 
menting and testing materials and methods of construction 
have produced for you a GUARANTEED home, expert 
machine cut, bundled and marked—the last word in build- 
ing economy. 


Not One Penny in Advance 


So sure are we of the super-excellence of our material and 
our GUARANTEED Ready-Cut System that we will ship 
you any HARRIS HOME without the payment of one 
cent down. Our Plan Book explains our liberal terms fully. 


Free Plan Book 


The latest edition is waiting for you, contains our FREE 
PLAN OFFER and photographic reproductions, with floor 
plans and specifications of 100 beautiful homes. Mail coupon today. 


Building Material of All Kinds 


For over a quarter of a century, thrifty wise buyers have realized that here is the ‘‘open door’ 
to real economy, whether it be a brand new home or material for improvements or repairs. 
Our big stocks of brand new building material, all purchased in tremendous quantities at 
savings that are passed along to you, are ready for quick and complete shipments. 


“PRESTO-UP” Patented Bolt-together Buildings! 


The wonder buildings of the age. Guaranteed buildings for quick industrial housing. Indi- 
vidual Homes, etc., extra strong, practical and suitable for all year round habitation in any 
climate. 50 different plans. They come to you in easily handled sections—painted and 
stained, ready to bolt together and move in. 


Plumbing and Heating 


Hot water and steam heating systems, 








warm air heating plants, pipless furnaces i 
and plumbing material of every kind— HARRIS BROTHERS CO. H 
the product of America’s leading makers. Dept. LN-32, Chicago ' 
Our mammoth plumbing stock offers you These books are Free and sent post- ! 
unlimited possibilities for you to save paid. Mark an“‘X’’ in the squares to } 
money. Our heating plants are guaranteed indicate which ones you wish ' 
to heat your home in any weather with Harris Home (— Book of “Presto-up" 


big fuel economy. Mail the coupon for our Book of Pians|_/ Houses and Gara e 


Plumbing and Heating Book and get the ; 
benefit of our expert Engineering service. 4 Coates 
Department LN-32 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. | ™ 


1349-1525 West 35th St. CHICAGO ai 


Building Material Piumbing and 
Heating Book 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT HUMMING- 
BIRDS 

In the springtime, just about the time 
the red currants are in bloom, one is al- 
most certain to see that littlé fairy among 
the birds, the ruby-throated humming- 
bird, busily engaged on the blossoms. 
From then on, they are in evidence till 
after the first frost. Most people like to 
watch them, as they are poised in air at 
some favorite flower, presenting an airy 
grace and shifting kaleidoscopic colors 
that are indescribable. To the average 
person, their life-history is a sealed book, 
and yet there are no birds more interest- 
ing. 

Comparatively few people ever saw 
their nests, and yet thereis no bird that 
labors more at making a nest, or has one 
more beautiful. One season a kingbird 
(or bee-bird as they are sometimes called) 
who had been lord of the orchard, was 
seen to be having an exciting time with 
an enraged humming bird. After a brief 
encounter with it, the kingbird decided 
that “discretion was the better part of 
valor,” and beat a hasty retreat. I no- 
ticed that the “storm centre” of the 
trouble seemed to be an old apple tree, 
and investigated. 

After a good deal of searching I located 
the nest on a limb of the tree, about six 
feet from the ground. The nest was very 
little if any larger than the half of an 
English walnut, and construction was 
nicely started. I disturbed the bird as 
little as possible and kept an eye on it. 
The foundation was made of very fine 
woolly fibres, with spider webs evidently 
as a binder to hold them together. The 
outside decorating of the nest was com 
posed of green lichens, evidently off apple 
trees, and all matched in colors perfectly. 
The nest to the casual glance looked like a 
bunch of moss, ‘and would be very hard 
to find. The building of the nest was the 
labor of many busy and painstaking days, 
and was a real work of art. Two tiny eggs 
were then laid in it, about the size of small 
beans. These hatched in about two weeks, 
into two tiny naked mites, and were fed 
by the parents, pre-digested food, after 
the manner of pigeons. In the short space 
of twenty-four days, they were full 
feathered and left the nest. 

One day I had a large single fuchsia, 
loaded with bloom on the veranda, near 
the front door, and a humming bird was 
busily engaged at it. In some way, the 
sereen door happened to be ajar. As I 
came up on the veranda, it was so busy 
that it did not notice me, till I was very 
near. It was so startled, that it darted in 
the open doorway, flying to a large win- 
dow in the library, where it buzzed furi- 
ously. After a short but exciting chase, I 
caught it, and it became quiet at once, 
tho its little heart could be felt beating 
very fast. After a brief examination 
(which made me realize how tiny it was) 
I took it to the door, and offered it free- 
dom. For a brief space it sat still, watch- 
ing me with its bright little eyes, and then 
in a flash it darted away. 

Once, along in October, there had been 
a raw rain, and I found one nearly per- 
ished from exposure. I took it, and got it 
dried and warmed up. The next morning 
it was warm and sunny, and I let it perch 
in the sun for a while. In a comparatively 
short time, it seemed to be all right, and 
darted off at some verbenas near by. 


Some Odd Facts About Birds 


The ruby-throated is the only variety 
found east of the Mississippi. California 
and the Southwest have several other 
varieties, while Mexico and South Amer- 
ica have hundreds. 

Their food is not all nectar (as many 
people imagine) but consists more of 
diminutive insects in the flowers, and 
sometimes even green plant lice,as I ob- 
served one feeding on them one day. 

If one wants to observe their habits, 
it is well to have some of their favorite 
flowers. Among their special favorites 
are: Fuchsia, Lilacs, Honeysuckles, 
Trumpet vines, Morning Glories, Cardi- 
nal Climber, Gladiolus, Geraniums, Ver 
benas and Salvias. One season on m' 
hedge of Salvias, it was nothing unusual 
to see as many as twenty-five of them at 
once busily engaged, and they would 
perch on the phone line that run to the 
house like swallows. It was simply almost 
unbelievable, how they would fight at 
times. They would keep at it till com- 
pletely tired out, then light on the fence 
or telephone wires, with bills open, pant- 
ing for breath. 

One of the best methods to observe 
them is to lie in a hammock and keep still 
as they work busily at some favorite 
climber near by. At first they will be a 
little shy, but after a short time they get 
over their timidity, and almost ignore 
your presence entirely. 


The Friendly Nighthawk 


The friendliest of friendly birds is the 
busy nighthawk found most everywhere 
and commonly known as the bullbat. 
Often in droves they are seen in the sum- 
mer evening’s sky, flapping their wings, 
darting here and there in their pursuits 
of food among the insects that rise above 
our heads. 

How often when I was a boy, I wit- 
nessed young and old men take their shot 
guns and pit their markmanship against 
each other in killing these birds as they 
darted around in the air. I shudder yet 
at the cruelties that were meted out to 
these wonderful birds. I am sure that 
none of the gunmen then realized just 
what great work the bullbats were doing 
for them. 

The nighthawk belongs to the family of 
peculiar birds known as goatsuckers, 
represented by eleven species in the 
United States. Inasmuch as these birds 
were frequently observed flying around 
the barnlots at evening about milking 
time, the old superstition arose that 
they sucked goats. Hence came their 
family name of goatsucker! 

The nighthawk is a full brother of th: 
well known whippoorwill, and chuck 
will’s widow. You may watch and watch 
on a summer evening and the chances are 
ten to one that you will never see one of 
these birds light. As it fans the atmos- 
phere with a series of quick flaps it cries 
out “spear.” After it has fanned the air 
and cried out “spear,’’ successively for al- 
most two dozen times, it has by this time 
elevated its body out of the best hunting 
ground, and it is then that you may ob- 
serve the bird make one of the most re- 
markable and graceful dives that no 
human aviator can imitate. It is at this 
drop in the air that the nighthawk utters 
the harsh ery which sounds like blowing 
into a barrel thru a bunghole! 

Onward the bullbat pursues its hunting 












of game and if the night is lit with a light 
moon, his voice may be heard all thru the 
night and even at daybreak the following 
morning. The nighthawk pursues his 
trade with as much precision and interest 
over the busiest streets of the business 
parts of the town as he does in remote 
country districts. 

When the female lays her eggs, she 
wastes no time in making a nest but lays 
two eggs flat on the ground in secluded 
situations, altho reports have been made 
in late years that their eggs have been 
found on the flat-topped buildings in some 
of the larger cities. This is entirely prob- 
able for the tops of many buildings, save 
for the noise beneath, are very good places 
for the bird to raise its young. 

The nighthawk is an insectivorous bird 
and as it seines out the air above our 
heads, we should thank the Creator for 
the blessings of health to humanity that 
this bird brings. Among the many in- 
jurious insects it catches are disease car- 
rying mosquitoes, gnats, flies, and who 
knows but what the very fact of his own 
existence is due to the faithful work of 
one of these bullbats, which at sometime 
killed the very insect that would have 
otherwise carried a fatal disease to him? 

A nighthawk summering in Nebraska 
was caught and its stomach was found to 
contain forty-nine Rocky Mountain lo- 
custs alone. A nighthawk killed in Ar- 
kansas contained more than six hundred 
insects, among them being gnats, flies, 
mosquitoes, beetles, ants and grass- 
hoppers. 


What Are Birds Worth to You? 


Upon a visit to the home of an ac- 
quaintance one day last summer I found 
him at work in his little shop, behind the 
house, building bird-houses. This was in 
the very height of the busy season, and I 
was, to say the least, astonished. 

“What, in the name of goodness,” I 
asked, “are you going to do with that col- 
lection of toy-houses?”’ 

“Toys?” he smiled as he turned from 
the work-bench and brushed some pine 
shavings from a stool which he pushed in 
my direction. “If you have reference to 
these bird-houses, I will say that they are 
not toys in any sense of the word; they’re 
practical homes for my hired help.” 

I must have registered astonishment 
for he immediately became serious. 

“For the past two weeks,” he explained, 
“T have been busy with my fruit trees, 
cutting out the dead and dying limbs and 
the birds have entered a united complaint. 
The wood-peckers, blue-birds, crested fly- 
catchers, wrens, chickadees and _ tree 
swallows have been making use of those 
limbs for their nesting places and I’ve 
got to furnish substitutes unless I want 
them to move to other quarters.” 

“Do you mean to say,” I inquired, 
“that you invite these birds into your 
orchard to steal your fruit and ruin your 
crops?” 

“Certainly, I invite them, but not to 
destroy. I admit, of course, that they will 
eat some fruit; but wouldn’t you think I 
was a poor orchardist if I drove them out 
because they demanded, regular meals? 
But for their assistance it would be only 
a question of a few years until my trees 
would be ruined by worms, bugs and 
insects,” 
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Insect Craftsmen 


On February 4, 1922, while leading a | 
crowd of boy scouts and scoutmasters 
across Raccoon Mountain in Eastern 
Tennessee on a nature study hike, I came 
across a wonderfully beautiful little 
earthen pot, about three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter, fastened securely to the 
end of a maple twig. This was the second 
nest of the potter wasp I had ever found 
in Tennessee. When one is fortunate 
enough to find one of these clay vessels, 
he is immediately struck with the beauti- 
ful pattern and the skill that has been 
employed by the little creature that 
shaped it. The builder of it is so small 
that one wonders where it has space to 
carry enough brains to direct it in the in- 
telligent erection of its clay house. 


There are found in the markets beauti- 
ful specimens of Indian pottery of rich 
designs which are the choicest patterns 
of the most tasty purchasers. These de- 
signs are perfect imitations of the clay 
pots built by the little potter wasp. So 
one naturally concludes that the Ameri- 
can Indian must have taken his idea and 
pattern from this little insect. 


The mud-dauber is also an interesting 
insect artisan and some of them build of 
sand and clay remarkable apartment 
houses. The various type of buildings 
made furnish an interesting study. Usual- 
ly the builder will stick to one kind of clay 
until the house is finished, but these little 
artisans are at the mercy of the elements. 
So when a drouth comes on and finds the 
mud-dauber with its building about half 
finished, it is compelled to meet the em- 
ergency by seeking workable clay of any 
color. Hence we sometimes find a clay 
house, half white, and the remainder 
black or some other color. Such crafts- 
men do not confine themselves to the 
rural districts, for I find a number of them 
in the cities. Just recently a companion 
of mine called my attention to a pretty 
clay bungalow built by a mud-dauber in 
the city, and the little fellow had pasted 
its house to the side of a new church 
building where hundreds of people wor- 
shipped. When the large pipe organ 
breaks forth with the music, we cannot 
help wondering if the mud-dauber listen- 
ing from the outside wall, thinks that 
there is a monstrous nest of bumblebees 
on the inside! 

But there are insects that know how to 
use stone as well as clay. In the cool fresh 
bubbling springs and brooks, there is a 
fairy known as the caddis fly who lets her 
eggs drop into the water. Down and down 
they sink until they lodge on the bottom 
and when they hatch into a worm each 
one begins to select small pebbles lying on 
the bottom. Out of these stones it builds 
for itself a rubble-stone house. These 
stone houses which much resemble co- 
coons made of stone, show wonderful 
skill in their construction. As the caddis 
worm grows it enlarges its house and 
keeps a flat stone at the door so that when 
it ducks its head inside, it can shut the 
door tightly. 

Inside this stone house the caddis worm 
lives until it is ready to transform into a 
winged insect and then it quits the life of 
a “deep sea diver’ and removes to the 
balmy atmosphere to spend its last days. 


The insect craftsmen found in various 
parts of our country are numerous, and no 
doubt primitive man copied many of their 
methods and plans in constructing useful 





articles.—R. S. Walker. 
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A Delightful Test 


To bring you prettier teeth 


This offers you a ten-day test 
which will be a revelation to you It 
will show you the way to whiter, 
cleaner, safer teeth. 


Millions of people of some forty 
races now employ this method. Lead- 
ing dentists everywhere advise it. You 
should learn how much it means to 
you and yours. 


Clouded by a film 


Your teeth are clouded more or less 
by film. The fresh film is viscous — 
you can feel it with your tongue. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. 

Old methods of brushing leave 
much of that film intact. The film 
absorbs stains, so the teeth look dis- 
colored. Film is the basis of tartar. 


How it ruins teeth 


That film holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acids. It 
holds the acids in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. So most tooth troubles are 
now traced to that film, and they are 
almost universal. 


epsadéent 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading dentists 
nearly all the world over. All drug- 
gists supply the large tubes. 





Now we combat it 


Dental science, after long research, 
has found two film combatants. 
Many careful tests have proved their 
efficiency. Leading dentists every- 
where urge their daily use. 


A new-day tooth paste has been 
created, called Pepsodent. It com- 
plies with modern requirements. And 
these two great film combatants are 
embodied in it. 


Two other effects 


Pepsodent brings two other effects 
which authority now deems essential. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer 
for acids which cause decay. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube and watch these effects for a 
while. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coats disappear. 


Then judge the benefits by what 
you see and feel. You will be amazed. 





10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 390, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 
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Formerly a@ Stable on the Estate of Ik Marvel 
New Haven, Conn., Good planting has 
turned this place into a beautiful home. 


How will your home 
look when snow man- 
tles the ground? 

Plan now to improve 
its appearance (and 
value) before frost 
comes. October’s the 
ideal month to plant 
evergreens and hedges. 
Varieties of cedars, 
spruce, hemlock, pine, 
yew, arbor vitae, rhod- 
odendrons and moun- 
tain laurel are now 
ready for you at our 
nurseries. 

And for hedges, consider 
our famous specialties— 
box-barberry and ibolium 
privet, as well as arbor 
vitae, hemlock, spruce and 
yew. 
~ Our prices are exception- 
ally reasonable for the qual- 
ity stock offered. Write 
today for our 48 page illus- 
trated catalog. It gives 
prices, descriptions and val- 
uable planting hints. 


Fim City Nursery Co. 
WOODMONT NURSERIES, Inc. 
New Haven, Conn. 

“The pioneer landscape nurseries of 
New England”’ 





Elm City Nursery Co,, New Haven Ct., Box 302 
Gentlemen: Please send me your 43 page 


catalogue. 
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Carve a Chest in Your Spare Time 


EARL M. COOK 


Fascinat- 
ing form 
of carving 
that can be ac- 
complished by 
anyone having a little patience is Freisian 
Flat or Chip Carving. This form of carv- 
ing originated in Freisland a small prov- 
ince in Northern Holland and has spread 
into all countries where useful handi- 
crafts are appreciated. Thru the long 
winter eve- 
nings useful 
work of this 
nature form 
the main rec- 
reation of all 
members of 
the household 
even to the 
little tots who 
have their 
small pieces 
to work. 
Freisian 
carving, while 
rapidly done, 
lends a dis- 
tinctive tone 
to any room and is always one of the first 
things noticed by a visitor in the home. 
The work can be done by anyone 
possessed of a little patience during spare 
time. It is easily picked up at anytime 
where one has left off. There is practically 
no litter connected with it, only a few 
chips which are easily swept up. 
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Chip Carving Is Not Difficult 
and Requires Only Two Tools 


chest was 
merely a half- 
inch file 
ground down 
on a grindsone, 
whetted on an oilstone and stropped on a 
piece of leather on which emery dust and 
oil had been applied. 

It would be well for anyone who has 
not tried carving to practice a few cuts on 
a serap piece of soft wood in order to 

know how the 
chisel will act 
on the grain 
of the wood. 
Remember to 
always cut 
away from 
the end grain 
—this will 
mean cutting 
one side of 
your V_ cut 
one way and 
the other side 
in the oppo- 
site direction, 
especially 
when the de- 
sign runs in an oblique direction. Start 
at the center or part where the lowest 
part of the design will be making a line, 
cut with the veiner or a jack knife down 
the center of the incision. Then take 
a cut the full length of the section, first one 
side then the other, until youreach the 
depth and the border of the design. 


t 
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The tools necessary are very few re- 
quiring one and at most two. One can get 
along very nicely with one tool—a flat or 
scew chisel, altho a parting tool or veiner 
is handy to start the division or valley 
cuts. The tool used in this particular 


The average beginner will be inclined 
to make these incised parts too deep; it is 
better to cut them too shallow at first; you 
will soon learn. Another mistake 
the beginner will be apt to make is 
to make aseries of sharp, deep and 
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nigling cuts or try to take the entire piece 
out at once. 

The work as it leaves your chisel is com- 
pleted and needs no sandpapering for in 
doing. this you will round your edges and 
besides the chisel, if properly handled, 
will leave the work much smoother than 
any sandpaper can possible do. 

Some carvers need only the weight of 
the left hand to hold the work on the 
table, altho a small C clamp is best as will 
be seen from the illustration. The manner 
of holding the chisel can be seen the left 
hand guiding and restraining the tool’s 
tendency to slip forward with a jerk 
making a bad cut in the design. 

The right hand is the only power 
needed behind the chisel. No mallet is 
necessary as for best results only small 
slices should be taken out, and if neces- 
sary, as in some pieces of tough oak, the 
heel of the palm of the right hand is all 
the motive power needed. There are 
many kinds of wood adaptable to carving 
but the close grained non-resinous woods 
are best, such as poplar, walnut, gum, 
cherry, birch, and close-grained plain 
sawn oak. 

The sides of the chest illustrated were 
made of gum wood and the top of a single 
piece of bone dry curly poplar. This was 
used because the gum would be inclined 
to warp with the changes in the weather. 
Black walnut is one of the best woods 
obtainable, is easily carved and takes an 
excellent finish. 

Pieces to carve can be made by a cabi- 
net maker or carpenter after your designs. 
If wide boards are not obtainable, the 
work may be panneled using only full 
width boards as glued pieces are apt to 
come apart and spoil the entire result. 
Oftentimes you will find an existing piece 
of furniture that can be ornamented in 
this way and by cutting off ugly curves 
and handles, can be made a thing of 
beauty. 

The proper proportions for a chest such 
as this are one unit high, one and one-half 
units from front to back and from three 
and one-half to four units long, altho this 
will vary some according to the use to 
which the chest is to be put. 

In laying out your designs a pencil, a 
pair of compasses and a ruler are needed. 
[t is a good plan to lay out the whole de- 


sign at the start, at least the general out- | 
lines of the panels or groups should be’ 


drawn in. The designs in this chest were 
made up as the work progressed. A 
knowledge of descriptive geometry will 
make this part easier. 

The finish may be any good-stain to 
match the other furniture in the room, 
altho a dark stain will show up the detail 
of the carving better. Further finish may 
be wax—any good floor wax will do or 
boiled linseed oil and turpentine applied 
hot seyeral times until the wood has ab- 
sorbed as much as it will hold and not 
leave a gummy surface. Never; under 
any circumstances, use varnish as this 
fills up the delicate cuts in the design and 
cheapens the whole-result, making it look 
like machine made carving. 

A chest can be*used in many ways, 
placing it at the base of some broad wall 
space with ea large picture or tapestry 
hung above. It may form a window seat 
under a wide window or placed in the hall 
it makes a fine place for wraps, umbrellas 
and the like. If used in the bed room it 
can be placed at the foot of the bed mak- 
ing a dressing seat and contain the bed 
linen or dresses—in fact, the housewife 
will find so many uses for one, 
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— Accidents 
and Inconveniences 


are Caused by 


Darkness! 











Eveready Spotlight 
with the 
300-ft. Range 
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Eveready Flashlights 
cost from $1.35 up to 
$4.00 complete 

















Eveready Flashlight’s elec- 


tric beam makes darkness 
vanish—no wiring —no 
flame—safe—sure. 


The longer nights mean 
more darkness — get an 
Eveready now! 


Have you a flashlight that 
is not working? Fill it with 
New Eveready Unit Cells 
atid enjoy its many uses. 


a Eveready Flashlight Batteries 
fit and improve all makes of 
flashlights; they give a brighter 

|_ light; they last longer. 





For sale everywhere at electrical, hardware, 
sporting goods, drug, and auto accessory 
shops; garages; general stores. 
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The Way of the Fall Vegetables 


T is a wise woman who recognizes the needs filled by the 
humble vegetables, beets, turnips, salsify, squash, cabbage 
and parsnips. When care is taken in planning menus so that 

flavors blend well, and when the vegetables are thoughtfully 
prepared they deserve a frequent place on the table. 

Escalloped, au gratin, baked, steamed, or stewed, tastefully 

garnished, they may make their appearance in varied disguises 
and even the hardest-to-please member of the family will ask 
for more. Especially will this be so when some of the strongly 
flavored vegetables are so cooked that their odors do not pene- 
trate the dining room, to say nothing of being wafted thru the 
living rooms, as did those of the sorry Brussels sprouts in the 


home of Alice Adams. 

New ways of cooking vegetables are rarely discovered, but 
original twists and turns in preparation or serving are within 
easy reach of every housewife. In the following menus, variety 
is attained in food combinations and recipes are given for the 
vegetable dish. 

Spiced Ham 

Potato Cakes 


Baked Cabbage 
Rice Pudding 


To prepare 
the baked cab- 
bage boil a 
small head of 
cabbage in 
salted water for 
twenty min- 
utes. As in 
cooking all 
strong flavored 
vegetables, 
keep the pot in 
which the cab- 
bage is cooked 
tightly covered so that the steam does not escape into the room. 
Place the shredded cabbage in layers in a bake dish. Between 
each layer spread a layer of’ thick white sauce and grated 
cheese. Garnish the top with bread crumbs, flecks of butter 
and a daisy made by slicing a hard boiled egg in eighths length- 


Careful Preparation 
Brings Satisfactory Results 


a 


wise and arranging the portions in daisy shape. White sauce 
holds the egg in place. 

Oven cooked beets are delicious and a pleasant departure 
from the usual boiled preparation. 


Beef Roll Browned Potatoes 
Oven Cooked Beets Fruit Gelatin with Cream 


Prepare the beets as for boiling. Place on a baking sheet 
using a tablespoon of water to each beet. Turn frequently 





with a spoon or spatula and baste with butter. 
season and serve hot. 

Onions are an appetizing vegetable if cooked and seasoned 
correctly. Try them in this combination: 


Roast Loin of Veal Escalloped Potatoes 
Baked Onions Snow Pudding 


Clean and remove the outer skin from six good sized onions. 
Boil, covered, for one hour. Slice and arrange in layers in a 
bake dish. Cover each layer with thick white sauce and brown 
in a hot oven. Serve hot, garnished with small crisp celery 

leaves or pars- 
ley. 

Squash need 
not always be 
baked or 
steamed in its 
own jacket to 
appear at the 
table. But 
since it so often 
is and is not 
always eaten, 
squash fluff dis- 
poses of the left 
overs. 


When done, 


Riced Potatoes 
Squash Fluff 


Pork Tenderloin—Gravy Bird’s Nest Pudding—Plain Sauce 

To make squash fluff, one and one-half cups cold mashed 
squash are combined with two egg yolks, five-eighths teaspoon 
salt, one and one-half cup milk and one and one-half table- 
spoons melted butter. Fold into this (Continued on page 25 
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the stiffly beaten egg whites. Put the mix- | 


ture into a buttered bake dish; set in a 
pan of hot water and bake until firm. 

Changing from pale blonde to a rich 
golden brown somehow enhances the 
flavor and appearance of turnips and 
when made into croquettes they are 
delicious. 


Flank Steak—Stuffed and Baked 
Potatoes in Cream Turnip Croquettes 
Charlotte Russe 


Croquettes of turnip are made from 
ordinary boiled turnips. To three cups of 
mashed, seasoned turnips add two well 
beaten eggs; chill and shape into ovals; 
roll in bread crumbs and dredge in flour. 
Fry in deep fat until a golden brown. 

Vegetable oysters, or salsify as the plant 
is sometimes known, is a general favorite 
because of its oyster like flavor. Did 
you know that ,escalloped salsify can 
searcely be told-from baked oysters? 

Braized Heart with Dressing and Gravy 

Stuffed Baked Potatoes Escalloped Salsify 

Canned Peaches with Whipped Cream 

In preparing escalloped salsify scrape, 
wash and immediately boil the roots of 
seven large salsify plants. When done 
cube and place a layer in the bottom of a 
buttered bake dish. Cover with a layer 
of cracker crumbs, one-half teaspoon salt, 
one-eighth teaspoon pepper, and one 
tablespoon butter. Arrange in this man- 
ner alternate layers of salsify and filling. 
Pour over the top two cups thin white 
sauce. Cover with crumbs and bake ten 
minutes in a hot oven. 


Parsnips are uncommonly good if 


creamed. You may prefer creamed pars- | 


nips to those browned. 


Roast Leg of Lamb—Sauce 
Potato Puffs Creamed Parsnip 
Baked Custard 


Creamed parsnips are better if only 
tender parsnips are used. Scrape, dice 
and boil in a double boiler until tender. 
Drain and add two tablespoons melted 
butter, one-half teaspoon salt, one-fourth 
teaspoon pepper, one teaspoon flour, a 
little shredded parsley and three table- 
spoons cream. Cook until the sauce is 
thickened. Serve at once. 

The housewife should then keep four 
things in mind: planning of menus to 
secure right flavor combinations; careful 
preparation and seasoning; the keeping 
of unattractive odors from going thru the 
house; attractive service and constant 
variation. 


Why Iron Rust Appears 


Sometimes iron rust appears on cloth- 
ing which has apparently been carefully 
handled. Bluings sometimes contain 
Prussian blue, which is not objectionable 
if the clothing is washed with ordinary 
care. If the bluing is not thoroly rinsed 
out the clothes have a yellowed appear- 
ance due to a sort of iron rust. Spots of 
iron rust appear when all the soap is not 
rinsed out. The soap decomposes the 
bluing so that iron is left. When this 
rust appears it may be removed by using 
cream of tartar and boiling water, or 
lemon juice and-salt with hot sunshine, 
or in severe cases by using oxalic acid or 
hydrocloric acid: When acid is used it 
should be rinsed out and neutralized by 
sponging the spot with ammonia water. 


How to Care for Linoleum 

After the linoleum has been washed, 
supply a thin coat of oil or varnish. A 
coating is thus provided which will pre- 

















vent wear on the linoleum itself and will | 


keep the pattern and colors distinct. 
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Know? 


—that Royal Baking Powder is made from 


Cream of Tartar? 


—that Cream of Tartar is dered from grapes 
—rich, ripe, healthful grapes, grown in 
the famous vineyards of Southern France? 


That is why Royal Baking Powder is so wholesome and 
healthful—why so many doctors, nurses and dietitians prefer 
it and recommend it—why so many women, the world over, 
insist upon it. 

Then, too, Royal gives the food such a fine, even texture— 
such a delicious, appetizing flavor—such superior keeping 
qualities! “My cakes are 100% better since 1 bought that can of 
Royal,” writes one delighted user, and everywhere—among 
your friends, neighbors, relatives — you will hear similar 
commendations. 

Make your next cake a pronounced success — make it 
wholesome, healthful delicious, by using Royal Baking 
Powder. 


Royal Contains No Alum—Leaves No Bitter Taste 


SEND FOR NEW ROYAL COOK BOOK-IT’S FREE 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 152 William Street, New York 
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Pipeless Furnace 

















story-and-a-half 
(house for anything! 
The upstairs rooms are just like ovens, in 
| summertime!” 

That’s the ery we hear when we start 
to talk about a home of this type; and 
I’ll admit that it is justified, all too often. 
The hot summer sun blazes down on the 
| roof all day long; and, since there is a very 
scanty air-space (or no air-space at all) 
| between the roof and the ceilings, the 
| heat strikes thru into bedrooms, making 
|them almost red-hot, by nightfall. And 
(es a very natural prejudice against the 








BULLDOG The Story and a Half House 


October, 1922 


a WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLOE 

ES, it’s very . . are small, and I 
Y peatér, but I Making the Odd-Size needed some extra 
wouldn't live in a House Comfortable rooms; there was a 


large, unfinished attic 

that was as hot as the 
fireroom of a battleship. However, | 
tacked sheets of special heat-proof fabric 
to the under side of the ceiling-rafters, 
then finished below this with wall-board. 
and now my upper rooms are actually the 
coolest ones in the whole house! There 
are two or three different sorts of this 
fabric on the market, made by rival com- 
panies. They are quite inexpensive, and 
certainly make a vast difference in the 
temperature of the bedrooms, both in 
summer and in winter; for, of course, a 
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Puts the Bulldog Pipeless fas 
Heater in Your Home PaEEaiiizee: 


If you are even thinking of a pipeless 
or any furnace, write for our 

free catalog. 

The Bulldog is one furnace MUST in- 


cal 


aiee cd 













Comfort is the essential characteristic of the small house 
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vestigate. The true pipe furnace. 
Comes completely erected. A reall 
extraordinary development in heating. 
distinct forward step. Built on the found. story-and-a-half house has grown up, a 
10n Of common sense. not neglect to ; 10. ‘ ie ; , ‘ 
write for our catalog now before you forget. prejudice that is mighty unfortunate, be- 
cause such a house can easily be made 


absolutely cool and comfortable! 


Two Hours How! 


Not so long since, I bought a bungalow 


to Install in Southern California, where the sun 


shines steadily day after day, and month 
man owi use hammer _ es. Sage J) 
and saw an make +f installation in this after month. Now. California bungalows 


time. Rectangular shape (one of the com- 











good insulating material will stop cold as 
well as heat. 

Now about the walls. If the house is 
frame, the studding should be sheathed, 
outside, with tongued-and-grooved 
boards; this sheathing ought by all means 
to be covered with heavy building-paper, 
before the outside finish goes on. This 
outside finish may (continued page 33) 












mon sense principles) allows passage 
through any door. The man desiring a 

cheerful home at the very minimum 
of installation and fuel expense cannot afford 
to consider the purchase of any furnace until 
he finds out about the Bulldog. So write. 


Fits Any 
Floor Height | 


No matter what the depth of your basement 
or cellar may be — the Bulldog fits it. The 
adjustable caseing (another common sense | 
feature) takes care of this. When you read | 
our catalog we think you will agree that | 
this alone should be sufficient to influence 

you to choose the Bulldog. 

So write today for our offer and our free 
catalog. Mail this coupon, 


snaonnennenesenccsecegs Babson Bros. seenesanesonsnanssenl 


a and ECettoastnSte..Bape, 67e Cifeege 
ar free eatslog and $10 down offer on the Bull 
Dog Pipeless Furnace, 
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What to Do With the 
Garden This Month 


Continued from page 9 

set out the rose bushes and other shrubs 
we had purchased, we found that Jack 
Frost had been a friend indeed. Some of 
those big, hard chunks of clay which the 
pick-axe had turned up for us the pre- 
ceding fall fell to tiny particles when 
touched with the hoe. 

The ground was forked over this time, 
turning under the litter which had been 
sprinkled over the surface during the 
winter. (Manure would have been as 
satisfactory, altho it oftentimes is not as 


easy to obtain in proper condition) 
The garden tthe second season was 
many times easier to work and 


we raised a nice crop of potatoes that 
vear. And each season we have followed 
the same plan, adding litter and manure 
during the fall and winter and letting the 
frost help out thruout the winter. 

Should the garden be cleaned up during 
early October? Should the late strag- 
glers, such as cabbage, tomatoes, and 
others, which have been caught and killed 
by frost be removed? Should the solitary 
cornstalks be taken down, or may they 
be allowed to remain as silent sentinels 
during the night of winter? 

Clean up the garden this month, by all 
means. Do not allow the late stragglers 
to remain. Any one of several reasons 
may be given. Their presence in the 
garden thru the winter will afford hiding 
places for a good many insect pests and 
other garden enemies. They should be 
spaded under, or burned, as preference 
may dictate, altho the former method is 
more to be preferred from an economy 
standpoint. 

Do you know how to spaae the garden 
for proper results at this time of the year? 
Turn the soil deep, use a spade rather 
than a fork, and turn the chunks of soil 
up on edge and allow them to remain as 
they fall in big chunks. Do not rake 
down or smooth off. Dead vines, corn- 
stalks or other litter should be buried 
deep, two spade-lengths, as is done in 
“trenching.” It is out of the way of 
shallower cultivation and will not prove 
a nuisance in working the garden next 
spring and summer, but is still available 
to the rootsin the soil, and when thoroly 
decomposed and ready will come to the 
surface the following season when trench- 
ing again. 

Manure and fertilizers can ne addea at 
any time during the winter. If stable 
manure is used, especially if fresh and 
heating, it should by all means be spread 
out over the garden during this time. It 
will leach and the fertility will be carried 
by the melting snow down into the soil, 
and it will be in shape to spade under, 
without damage to the vegetable crop, 
when spring comes. In fact, this is prac- 
tically the only time that fresh manure 
can be.used on the garden without disas- 
trous results. 

Of course these remarks, insofar as 
possible, are alse applicable to the flower 
beds, the rose beds and shrub plots. In 
many instances it is not advisable to 
spade these in the fall, in view of the 
danger of exposing the roots of roses and 
shrubs to frost action. In that case, it is 
a good plan to mulch the beds with litter, 
straw or leaves, and then spade it under 
in the spring after all danger of frost is 
past. It-.will be found that much of the 
mulch has decomposéd during the winter 
and it will be easily turned under. 
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the Ostrich Plume fern. 


foliage as most other varieties. 


growing condition. 





Assortment of Four Ferns 


Given, post-paid, for a club of three 1-year subscriptions 
to Fruit, Garden and Home at 35 cents each—$1.05 in all. 


It seems to us that ferns do more to brighten the home and create 
a cheerful atmosphere than most any other plant. The following are 
the varieties of the four ferns comprising the assortment we offer you: 
Whitmani—Healthy, vigorous grower, constantly unfolding fresh 
fronds, which often attain a width of several inches—sometimes called 


Roosevelt—One of the stronges. growing varieties ever produced. 
It is of compact, vigorous growth and the wide, wavy fronds droop so 
gracefully as to almost hide the pot. 

Boston—A rapid, vigorous grower, thriving under average dwelling 
house conditions with very little attention. The new fronds are pro- 
duced in rapid succession, attaining a length of two to four feet. 

Teddy Junior—A semi-dwarf fern, excellent for decorating dining 
room or living room tables. It will produce two to four times as much 


The Ferns are guaranteed to reach you in good 


SUBSCRIPTION SALES DEPARTMENT 


FRUIT, GARDEN and HOME 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Address your order to 
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Pee? , FLAne Foote re FALL, 
ingle clump of them on beautiful sigh’ 
and 4 big bed of * ed ay PAL - , 


For Your Fall Bulb Collection 


Now is the time to 
ing. 
blooming before you know it. 


Order now from these two collections for your indoor and out- 
door bulbs. 


Specially priced with a substantial reduction 
OUTDOOR COLLECTION 


. 1 plans your fall bulbs for the first bloom in 
Field’s bulbs throw up a strong thrifty sprout and are 


INDOOR COLLECTION 


12 Hyacinths, Mixed Bedding - $1.35 4 Hyacinths, Red $ .60 
6 Hyacinths, Dutch Roman - - .65 4 Hyacioths, White -60 
24 Tulips, Prize Mixed Single 1.10 4Hyacinths, Blue - 0 
12 Tulips, Prize Mixed Double - - .60 2Cninese Sacred Lilli 45 
12 Tulips, Darwin Mixed 66 6 Paper White Narcissus .50 
25 Crocus, Mixed - - - - £60 2 Narcissus, Emperor 20 
24 Narciasus, Mixed 1.50 2 Narcissus, Empress 20 
——— 2 Narciasus, Double Von Sion - .20 

os et $6.35 2Calla Lily, White - - 15 
— + Price - $600 12 Tulips, Prize Mixed Single .  °56 
Half Size, Postpaid $2.68 Total ay, $4.66 
Special Postpaid Price $3.55 

Half Size, Postpaid . $1.87 


HENRY FIELD SEED Co. 


SHENANDOAH, IOWA 








600 varieties of Irises and 
choice new importations. 
and bulbs. 


valuable cultural hints. 








Irises, Peonies and Gladioli 


The Flowers that Bloom from April until October 


Order Irises and Peonies now for early fall delivery. 
85 varieties of Peonies of the finer sorts including the 
Our rich black soil enables us to grow the finest of roots 
Our stock is grown under Minnesota climatic conditions and is there- 
fore acclimated to grow well in all parts of the United States and Canada. 

Our free illustrated 34 page catalague offers numerous Special Collec- 
tions of each of our specialties at very special prices, with 25 pages of Iris lore and 


Send to-day for our Free, Illustrated Catalogue, (4th Edition 


RAINBOW GARDENS 
700-701 COMMERCE BUILDING 


We grow over 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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BEES FOR SALE vena Gucons 


all over United States and Canada. Circulars FREE. 
fresh bees 


f beekeepers are buying from the 


o 
South every year. Nueces County Aplaries, Calallen, Texas 





Fruit, Garden and Home advertisers 


are all reliable. Your purchases from 
them will be satisfactory to you always. 
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‘Buy Everything 


for Orchard 
and Garden 


DIRECT 


at new low prices in 
large or small lots. 
Free catalogue to all 
interested in trees, 
vines and plants— 
GREEN’S TREES GROW 


Northern grown from whole roots—standard 
tested varieties. Our business has grown for 
more than a generation through recommendation 
rather than solicitation. No agents. We sell direct. 
Pear, Peach, Cherry, Nut atid Shade Trees, 
Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries Black- 
berries, Strawberries, Grapevines, Orna- 
mentals and Shrubs. 
Green’s Syracuse Red Raspberry 


y Wer hap of twice the size and of the highest flavor 
and PGoakey er > handy and abengent | bearers. Other new fruit 
su c h as Co Caco Grape, Honeysweet Black Raspberry and Rochester 
each. 


Free 64 Page Catalogue 
is a real text book on trees, plants and vines. 
Green’s free booklet on Fruit Growing. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 201-211 Green St,, Rochester, N.Y. 


Also ask for 


Pyrecase 
Red pherry 








If You loye Flows 
Read My.Spocisiig yo 


A Splendid Collection 
Of Early Spring Bulbs 


This is simply to introduce our wonderful stock 
of bulbe—just received from Holland—and to ac- 
quaint you with our service and high buriness 
standards. These bulbs are strictly first-grade 
stock, big, hardy. But they must be planted 
this Fall. Upon receipt of 48c—stamps or money 
order—I'll send you by parcel post pre paid, your 
choice of one of the following collections- 
. Half dozen delicately fragrant hyacinths, or— 
- One dozen lasting and brilliant red tulips, or-— 
. One dozen ever popular yellow daffodils, or-— 
. One dozen dainty paper-white narcissus for 
indoor decorations, or— 
- Two dozen white crocuses that peep through 
the ground even before the snow is gone, or— 
. A mixed assortment of each. 
Make your selection and order now. 
dreds of other kinds, too. Also, fruit, 
evergreen trees, and bush fruits. 
abiy low. Free Catalogue. 


I've hun- 
shade and 
Priced remark- 


T. J. Dinsmore, President, 
i THE PROGRESS NURSERIES, 
y) 3100 Peters Ave., Troy, Ohio 
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12, DARWIN TULIPS $1 


Our superb collection of Darwin 
tulips consists of 2 each of 6 differ- 
ent varieties. They are the long stem 
cup shaped t looms that last for two 
weeks. The Bulbs are good for 2 or 3 
years. Colors assorted Pinks, Reds 
and Purples. 


1 n.ce Potted House plant 
1 Basey Shasta Daisy 
With every order 
Only one order to each customer. 
Write for our larger Collections. 


We import direct from Holland. 
The bulbs are the very best. 


Brainard’s Nursery & Greenhouses 
1455 E. 14th Ste Moines, lowa 
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DWARF APPLE TREES 
DWARF PEAR TREES 
DWARF PLUM TREES 
DWARF CHERRY TREES 
DWARF PEACH TREES 


Catalogue Free 
THE VAN DUSEN NUZSERIES 
C.C. McKAY,Mgr. Box F. Geneva, N. Y. 





PATENTS and TRADEMARKS 


Bair & Freeman, 701 Crocker Bldg. Dept.F. Des Moines.Ia 
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Many of the new nooks will create dis- 
cussion, some will entertain, some will 
carry the reader far away to other lands 
and peoples and some of them must be 
read or one feels behind the times; and 
yet out of the vast number of new publi- 
cations how is the average person to know 
just what is worth while and what can be 
ignored? 

This is the task we have set ourselves, 
to put before the readers of Fruit, Garden 
and Home the new books, to tell about 
them interestingly, to direct our readers’ 
purchases or their library selections so 
that only worthy books are given a read- 
ing—in short, to save our readers time 
and money in their book needs. 

One of the most eagerly awaited fall 
novels is “This Freedom,” by A. 8. M. 
Hutchinson (Little, Brown & Co.,) who 
wrote that best seller “If Winter Comes” 
and, of course, as everyone has read the 
latter, you will have “This Freedom” as 
one of the first on your list of must-be- 
read books. 

The humor that made Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s former books so delightful is to be 
|found at its best in the early part of the 
| book. The girlhood of Rosalie Aubyn, at 
‘home in the parsonage, with her selfish 
|father and brothers, her uncle with the 
| Dic ‘kensian name of Pyke Pounce, who 
audibly disposes of his soup or rather 
| bathes in it, his wife Belle with her boast- 
ling and condescension, Miss Salmon, 

Miss Keggs, Rosalie’s boarding school 
‘and Mr. Simeox all give ample oppor- 
| tunity for more of the clean comedy that 
| was so entertaining in “Once Aboard the 
| Lugger.” 
|} But, now, Mr. Huteninson has a mes- 
sage, he sets forth the not new doctrine 
that woman’s place, her only place, is in 
the home. He draws a rather unconvinc- 
ing picture of Rosalie with three chil- 
dren, married to Harry Occleve, a. pros- 
perous barrister, Rosalie insisting on a 
career, a business, outside her home and 
she becomes a banker. 

All the conditions are favorable, wealth, 
skilled nurses and governesses, yet no 
matter how well agreed Rosalie and Harry 
are on the subject, how much in love they 
are, how perfect the arrangements are 
made for bringing up the children, the 
children grow up with no love for their 
parents, completely out of step with their 
parents ideas and ideals, All three go 
wrong; two die, one a suicide, the third 
gets into jail, and Rosalie gives up her 
theories and the book ends with Rosalie 
attempting to give to her grand-daughter 
the care and-attention denied her own. 

However, the sturdiest supporter of 
old ideas, would perhaps have wished that 
this special plea for one of them, had been 
marked with a little more good sense and 
a little less hysteria—but nevertheless the 
book treats a modern social problem in an 
entertaining way and must be reckoned 
with. It will be discussed, enthusiastically 

















praised and heartily condemned; it will 
give rise to controversy this winter; that 
it will reach the success of “If Winter 
Comes” and be one of theseason’s best 
sellers seems most probable. 

If you desire a strong book, a book that 
will make you think, and at the same 
time entertain you and that will stand 
re-reading this is the book for you. 

About four years ago Miss Willa 
Cather wrote that fine book ‘““My An- 
tonia,”’ one of America’s really great 
novels. Never a popular book in a general 
sense butathing of beauty; discriminat- 
ing readers keep it on their shelves and 
dip into it again and again. 

Miss Cather’s new novel “One of Ours”’ 
published by Afred A. Knopf, is a power- 
ful book. A story of a Nebraska farmer’s 
son, his life in his prairie erivironment, 
until the war lifts him out of his setting, 
gives him a new viewpoint of life, his dis- 
illusioning marriage and the ultimate re- 
sult is told in masterly fashion. Miss 
Cather’s work holds areal treat for those 
who want the best in fiction. 

Lighter but none the less desirable is 
the new volume of Cappy Rick’s stories. 
“Cappy Ricks Retires” by Peter B. Kyne 
(Cosmopolitan Book Corporation) which 
brings into a pair of covers those tale~ 
that have delighted thousands in some of 
our most widely circulated periodicals. It 
you have never met this testy, peppy. 
turbulent yet delightfully lovable old 
fellow you won’t regret making his ac- 
quaintance thru this book. 

“The VanRoon” by J. C. Snaith (D. 
Appleton & Co.) also has appeared serial- 
ly. If you like a swiftly moving plot, 
good character drawing plus an appealing 
love story, all in an unusual setting, you 
must read “The VanRoon.” 

Another book for thriller lovers is 
“Captain Blood’’ by Rafael Sabatini 
(Houghton Mifflin & Co.) Nearly every 
page carries a thrill; from cover to cover. 
Pirates of the Spanish Main, a lovable 
wild Irishman, rebels, beautiful women, 
romance, suspense, colorful action and 
wild adventure galore is served up in first- 
class fashion. Better not start “Captain 
Blood” unless you are prepared to finish 
it in one sitting. 

The third volume of ne yoy Thom- 
son’s “Outline of Science” (G. Put- 
nams’ Sons) is on the book Saaiae If 
you have been fortunate enough to have 
read the first two columns you know 
what a treat is in store for you in this one. 
It includes some uncommonly interesting 
subjects such as The Science of Mind, 
The Body Machine and Its Work, The 
Wonders of Microscopy, Physic Science 
by Sir Oliver Lodge, Wireless Telegraphy, 
Flying, Inter-Relations of Living Crea- 
tures and many other topics of vital and 
enduring interest; clear, concise, treated 
thoroly and you wonder how so much in- 
formation of value has been packed in 
such little space. 
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Why Not Have More Roses ? 


Continued@from page 13. 

So does the lilac; so do the hydrangeas 
and the spireas, the deutzias and the 
mock oranges; but the rose is greater 
than any of these! Why not, then, as 
contentedly accept the one great feast of 
flowers from the queen of them all, and 
not lose that feast because it cannot be 
continuous? 

Then it is admitted that rose plants, 
especially of the hybrid tea sorts which 
bloom recurrently if kept growing, do 
not always “live over,” but actually die 
like zinnias and petunias, like asters and 
snapdragons. But don’t they pay their 
way in one season? How many buds, cut 
in the early morning when the dew pearls 
them, will equal an evanescent box of 
candy, or a single theater ticket? It is 
time that we revise some of our valua- 
tions, and come to feel that the rose 
plant bought for a dollar or less that has 
bravely bloomed thru a season is then 
square with its cost, and is paying us 
double compound interest if it carries 
over winter to bloom again. Why ask 
more of the flower that most moves our 
souls to thankfulness for its form, its 
color, its sweetness, than of its humbler 
sisters? 

So let us plant and have more roses, 
this year, next year, every year, until the 
rose is universal in America. We can 
rely on the hybrid perpetuals and the 
rugosas to keep with us. We can cover 
fences and doorways and trellises with 
the wonderful climbers. We can have 
beds of the hybrid teas that give us ele- 
gance, beauty and fragrance over a long 
season. More; we-ean have the joy of 
tending these rose friends, and in that 
joy, get closer to the real things of God’s 
creation. Let us have more roses! 





ELLIS PARKER BUTLER SAYS 


“Fruit, Garden and Home is a very 
attractive publication and should, I 
think, become quite a necessity. Out 
of one number of such a magazine a 
garden lover can usually get a sug- 
gestion which is worth far more than 
a year’s subscription. 

Sincerely yours, 


Ellis Parker Butler.’’ 


About Hollyhocks 

I am having rather a peculiar experi- 
ence with these this season. I have a great 
variety of all the double sorts. These are 
planted on the back ground along a wire 
fence, three feet from the fence and four 
feet apart in the sod. I wanted to cover 
this fence with vines, madiera, cypress, 
and moon flower. When the hollyhocks 
got thru blooming to give these vines 
more sunshine I cut the hollyhocks off 
just above the ground. They put up a 
new growth at once and now I have the 
second crop of fine hollyhock blooms. My 
flower garden is now a sea of glory with 
the following plants in full bloom: Tea 
roses, * Cannas, Elysium, ageratum, over 
five hundred plants of the finest strains 
of asters just coming in bloom, balsam, 
calendula, carnation, chrysanthemum, 
castor bean, cosmos, dahlia, four o’clock, 
gourds, hibiscus, africannis, gaillardia 
gladiolus, marigold, sweet mignonette, 
moon flower, nasturtiums, pans.es, pe- 
tunias, phlox, pinks, poppy, portulaca 
(moss rose) rhododendron, the snap- 
dragon, sunflower,—too many to’ men- 





tion all, lots of perennials. —F. 8. White. 
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Where We Get Bordeaux 
Mixture 


Some of the things around us in nature 
we take for granted like the air we breathe 
but few have been so universally at our 
disposal. The primal things alone are ours 
without thought or effort on our part. 
The great majority of things used by us 
in our battle against the forces of nature 
have come to us, in the first place, as a 
result of some lucky accident, and in the 
second place to the ingenuity of man in 
turning this lucky accident to account. 


Now would you ever think that Bor- 
deaux mixture, that friend of any one 
who grows plants, had its origin in the 
annals of crime? Yes! It was first used to 
keep people from stealing grapes, people 
mind you, not bugs. Way back in 1842 a 
man by the name of St. John wrote a book 
on the “Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Greeks” in which he remarks 
that “two children were recently poisoned 
in Foix by eating poisoned grapes by the 
wayside.”” Here the matter rested for 
awhile and nothing more was heard about 
grapes by the wayside and the poison they 
might have on them until in 1882 the 
great French scientist, Millardet, passing 
thru the vineyards of St. Julien in Medoe 
noticed that the vines along the roadside 
still bore their foliage green and healthy 
while those away from the highway were 
long since devoid of leaves. Investiga- 
tion showed him that the leaves on the 
healthy plants were covered with a thin 
coat of bluish white substance. Now it 
happened that 1882 was a bad Downy 
Mildew year. The plants covered with 
this blue coat did not have Downy Mil- 
dew, all the others did and what was 
more, they had died of it. ‘Go to,” said 
Millardet, or words to that effect, “this 
blue stuff must have killed the Downy 
Mildew organism. I will have to look in- 
to this.” Inquiring of the manager of the 
vineyard, he found that from time im- 
memorial in the Gironde grape growers 
had protected their grapes bordering the 
roadside from thieves by smearing the 
foliage of the plants with verdigris or with 
a mixture of lime and copper sulphate. 
The would-be thieves, seeing the poi- 


soned leaves, would be afraid to eat the | 


grapes beneath for fear they might be 
similarly affected. That they were wise 


we know from the incident of the two | 


children who died in Foix from eating 
poisoned grapes along the roadside. 
Millardet soon turned this accident to 
good account and produced the first pre- 
ventive application against plant infec- 
tion, which, like its prototype, the paste 


smeared on the leaves by the vineyardists | 


of France, was thick and had to be applied 
with a whisk broom. 
lead to great ends and the stealing of 
grapes in the Gironde is responsible for 
our modern commercial insecticide and 
fungicide washes and dusts and all the 
machinery used in their application.— 
Marion Brewster Knowles, N. H. 





The pit for the hotbed ought to be 


dug now, if you have not already a per- | 
£ ; ) 


manent pit. In the latter case, empty it 
as soon as you are thru with it for the 
season. Then in very early spring before 
the snow even begins to leave the ground 
you can get your hotbed under way with 
the least possibile delay and vexation. It 
is no joke to dig and pick at a frozen soil 
digging a hotbed pit in February. Ask 
one who knows. 
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HE WATERBURY 

Radiolite, like the 
famous Ingersoll Yankee, 
leads in its field. It is the 
best watch that $5 will buy 
—a jeweled watch that 
combines stamina and style. 
It is the small, popular 12- 
size, and graceful from 
antique bow to fine, open 
face that glows in the dark. 
A ‘‘silver’’ dial harmo- 
nizes with the polished solid 
nickel case. 















Here is a watch with a 
sturdy 4-jeweled move- 
ment of modified bridge 
construction, built to com- 
bine enduring accuracy 


with lasting good looks, 







Ingersoll Yankee “15° 


This is the reasonable, 
reliable, famous American 
Watch— the best known 
time-piece in the world. 
















Small beginnings | 























HAVE an Enameled Bedroom. 


Beautiful, easy -to- clean, practical and 
they’re “all the rage.” Send for “Home 
Beautifying” illustrating 48 Fixall uses. 


Quart can, at your dealer’s, $1.65 


Smaller sizes down to 30c 
Louisville Varnish Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
EE ge - 
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When Heckel Fell Out of a 
Peach Tree 


Continued from page 5 


to work along the line of strengthening 
the “Champion” peach by crossing it 
with something else known to be ex- 
tremely hardy under northern climatic 
conditions. 

The wild plum was selected as the most 
likely and most hardy subject to use. 
Captain Heckel states that the pollen of 
the wild plum was used by introducing it 
into the peach blossom and then the seed- 
ling of this combination ‘was grafted to 
the root of the wild plum. 

“We knew that we must have a bud 
that would last until winter, and we were 
unable to accomplish that result until we 
tried the combination of the Champion 
peach and the wild plum,”’ explained the 
Captain. 

While this gave a low-growing tree, one 
much lower than any other variety and 
one that admitted the picking of fruit 
without the use of tall ladders, Captain 
Heckel was not entirely satisfied. He still 
had‘in mind the, bump he had received 
some years before when his ladder slipped 
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and he fell out of the tree. Why not, he 
thought, make it even unnecessary to 
stand on tip-toe to pick peaches? Why 
not make it possible to pick fruit growing 
only waist high? 

So he continued his experiments. He 
found a typical dwarf cherry which grows 
wild in his locality of Minnesota and 
which is popularly called the “sand 
cherry.” Its struggle for existence thru- 
out the ages, in the sandy loam belt, has 
made it extremely hardy and extremely 
close-knit and low-growing. It was, there- 
fore, a desirable specimen to work with, 
from Captain Heckel’s viewpoint. 

Another graft was made, this time upon 
the sand cherry and Captain Heckel has, 
at last, realized the dream he carried in 
his mind for many years. He has a peach 
which will resist Northern winters and he 
has one growing so low to the ground that 
the fruit can be picked with entire ease by 
anyone of ordinary height. 

A few weeks ago we visited Captain 
Heckel’s little experiment farm and saw 
this peach tree and two others which have 


.resulted from his sand cherry experi- 


ments. The original tree, the one made 
from the peach-wild plum cross, is none 


“Patricia's Perfect Pantry’ 


MILDRED MEREDITH BOHEN 
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too tall to discourage the average person. 
Estimating its heighth we would say that 
the tip of the tree is around eight feet from 
the ground. The tree looks like any ordi- 
nary peach tree with the single exception 
that the trunk seems to have been pushed 
down into the ground with only six or 
eight inches protruding above the surface. 
The two trees which have resulted from 
his experiments with the sand cherry are 
much smaller and more compact. They 
have not borne fruit as yet but give every 
indication of being a success. It is esti- 
mated that they will attain a height of 
five to six feet when full-grown. 
During*1921, Captain Heckel harvested 
a crop of two bushels of peaches from his 
new peach which, out of coutesy to the 
originator, is called the “Heckel” peach. 
[It should be remembered that this crop 
was taken from a single tree, the ‘““Cham- 
pion” and wild plum cross. The illustra- 
tion shown on this page gives an idea of 
the quality of the peaches and the quan- 
tity of fruit borne on each branch. It also 
shows Captain Heckel standing on the 
ground and confirms his right to claim 
that he has eliminated the need for 
ladders in picking his fruit. 











Articles described may be secured by writing our Chicago buyer. 
Mildred Bohen, 1119 Union Fuel Building, Madison Strect, Chicago, 
Mrs. Bohen will be glad todo shopping for any readers not finding 
particularly desired articles in their own city 
















FYTER having a delightful luncheon 
with Patricia, I went with her into 
the kitchen to see if I could be of 

some assistance in getting the dishes out 

of the way. The first thing I saw was 
the tiniest egg beater, about six inches 
long and exactly like the large ones. 

“What is this for, your children’s 
dolls?” I asked, turning the handle and 
noting how perfectly it worked. ‘Indeed, 
it is not,” answered Patricia. “It is one 
of the most useful things I have in my 
kitchen. So often you want to beat one 
egg white and the large beater is really 
too large. That is what it is for. It beats 
two egg whites quite perfectly. Only ten 
cents. Ruth, you really should have one.”’ 

“Indeed, I will have one,” and I wrote 
it down on my shopping list. 

Patricia’s kitchen is so perfect—all any- 
one need do is copy it exactly and be 
fixed forever. Another thing I noticed 
was a little knife sharpener. It had 
a steel handle, at the end of which were 
two little disks. You hold the sharpener 
in the right hand at an angle of about 45 
degrees, using slight pressure with the 
right hand draw the sharpener over the 
blade from handle of knife toward the 
point. Repeat this stroke until knife 
shows as sharp an edge as desired. 
Patricia said she had used it for weeks and 
that it worked just as well as when new 
and cost only twenty-five cents. 

By the time I had noticed any number 
of wonderful things, of which I must tell 
you another time, the dishes were all in a 
wire dish basket—one that is divided off 
into partitions for the different size 
dishes, ‘I’ was looking for a tea towel 
when Patricia said, “Run into the living 





room and play the victrola or something. 
Those dishes will take me just three 
minutes.”’ She said ‘three minutes’’ so 
emphatically I asked if she had timed 
herself. 
“No,” 


three-minute dish 


she answered, “‘but I have a 
washer,”’ and her 
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eyes lighted up. “Really, Ruth, I could 
not keep house without it. It makes 
doing dishes three times as easy and your 
hands are not always red and rough.” 
This is how it worked. ‘This wire dish 
basket comes with the outfit, but you can 
buy them separately for ninety cents,” 
Patricia explained. 








First you attach a hose (a good, long, 
strong rubber hose) to the hydrant. It 
will fit any hydrant. At the end of-the 
hose is a metal afrangement inside of 
which is a soap container, thru which 
the hot water passes and makes a won- 
derful suds. Youthen direct the 
cleansing spray overthedishes. Afterthey 
are washed you place the pots and pans 
directly into thesink and the hot 
suds quickly and effectively removes 
all traces of grease. For help in remov- 
ing stubborn particles that have be- 
come burned a stiff brush, part of the out- 
fit, is usedin connection with the dish 
washer. 

“Does this use more soap or water?” 
I asked Patricia. 

“Not more, but less,”’ she replied, “and 
I think it far more sanitary. Each knife, 
dish and glass is washed in fresh soap suds 
and water. It does away with unsanitary 
dish cloths.” ‘ 

In less than three minutes, it seemed, 
she had the dishes all washed, and I was 
amazed. She had finished while explain- 
ing the three-minute dish washer. 

To rinse the dishes she had removed 
the soap container and rinsed them thru 
the tube. No wiping was necessary, as 
the heat of the dishes causes the water to 
evaporate and the dishes dry themselves. 

“How much is this, Patricia?” I asked. 

“Seven dollars and a half complete 
Ruth, and guaranteed.” 

Soon I will tell you about Patricia’s 
pyrex and breakfast set. You will be 
amazed to know how attractive these are, 
what charm they lend to breakfast, 
luncheon, or informal dinner and how in- 
expensive, 
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A FEW POINTS ABOUT DUTCH 
BULBS 


Continued from page 8 
colors are one of the finest flowers to use 
for solid borders or in little bunches in be- 
tween the shubbery. They are very hardy 
and multiply fast in good soil. 

All the above bulbs can be successfully 
grown indoors. The best way to get good 
results is to plant them in pots in October 
or November. Plant the bulbs so that the 
point of the bulbs is just covered. Give 
the pots a good rea a and bury pot and 
all in the garden eight or ten inches below 
the surface with a covering of leaves or 
straw to keep the ground from freezing 
solid. About the beginning of February 
take the pots from their resting place, 
wash them off good with a brush and put 
them in a nice warm place in the house 
where they get plenty of light. Water 
them plentiful and in two or three weeks 
they will produce flowers. In places where 
garden space is not to be had put the pots 
in a cool dark place for several weeks, 
water them off and on and do not move 
them in the light and warm temperature 
until the roots are at the bottom of the 
pot and the tops two or three inches high. 
This does not apply to crocus bulbs. 
These should be put in the room right 
away after planting in the pots and should 
be kept well watered. Crocus can also be 
grown on an ordinary dinner plate or 
dish. Put a dozen crocus on a plate and 
keep this filled with at least one-half inch 
of water. In a few weeks they make a 
beautiful bouquet. 

Hyacinths can also be grown on water. 
They are to be kept in the dark until they 
are well rooted and sprouted at least two 
or three inches. They are best grown on 
glasses especially made for that purpose. 

There are many other kinds of bulbs 
and roots. Nearly all other kinds to be 
planted in spring and before that time 
we will tell you more about them. 





Have you stopped to estimate how 
much this issue of Fruit, Garden and 
Home is worth to you? At one cent a 
page it is worth more than a whole 
year’s subscription. 





MY HOBBY 
Growing Strawberries 

Strawberry growing is no easy thing as 
some people would make you believe. 
First to begin with you must select a 
well-drained fertile piece of land rich in 
humus with a gentle slope to the south so 
the sun may get at it in early spring and 
warm it, in order that the plants may get 
an early start so as to come on when the 
prices are high. I find a well prepared 
piece of land no matter how poorly run 
down, rocky or stumpy will make better 
berries than a piece of good fertile land 
half prepared. 

Select only well rooted plants which 
root very deeply with a very thick root 
system and large crowns. This gives you 
a plant with plenty of vitality ready to 
begin growing as soon as set. 

In digging plants have a tub with some 
water in bottom; take plants up, set in 
tub with roots in this water until you get 
plants dug. I carry them this way to new 
patch, take them out of tub and set them 
while roots are dripping wet. This keeps 
the sun from frying the little fibrous 
roots and, if allowed to get very dry, the 
plant is sure to die. 

I always set berries in April or May 
which is the best time of the year. I set 
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my plants three to three and one-half feet 
in the row to keep them from crowding 
which they will do if set closer. The thick- 
er you let the plants grow the smaller the 
berries and the later they are about ripen- 
ing. I have learned this by past experi- 
ence. Cultivation should begin assoon as 
berries are set and kept up at intervals of 
from ten to fifteen days until frost so as 
to keep down all vegetation between 
rows. Also the rows should be gone over 
every two or three weeks with a hoe or 
the weeds should be pulled by hand, as 
berries, weeds, and grass will not grow 
together in the same row. Can we expect 
a plant to bear to full capacity with the 
life choked out of it? 

Last year in April I set-a small block 
to berries on very rolling land but with 
plenty of humus in it for strawberries. 
This block contained what would be 
termed a big acre. 

This April one year from setting I 
picked one hundred crates of fancy 


berries from this parch of berries which: 


averaged me $3.00 per crate sold to my 
local merchant; besides we canned thirty 
gallons and making a close guess I had 
about fifty crates of second grade berries 
which I gave to my neighbors.—Tom 
Ward, Arkansas. 


STORING PUMPKINS AND SQUASH 

I use a method of keeping pumpkins 
and squash that has proved so satisfac- 
tory that I am sure it will be appreciated 
by others who try it out. I gather the 
fruits when thoroly mature, being careful 
not to bruise them in any way, using a 
sharp knife to cut the stems off full 
length. When I get them to the house I 
melt up some paraffine and dip the cut 
ends in it, coating them thoroly.’ Care 
should be taken not to have the paraffine 
too hot. 

The fruits are then stored in a dry, 
frost-proof place, and not piled up. 
Treated in this way I have been able to 
keep pumpkins (the Genuine Mammoth 
Variety) till July in perfect condition, and 
squash also. 


BULBS REQUIRE MOISTURE 


The most common cause of failure with 
hardy bulbs is a dry winter. Bulbs root 
all winter when the ground is not frozen 
and if the soil is very dry this rooting 
process will be checked. Unless they can 
root well they cannot bloom well. If you 
have no late fall rains and the winter is a 
dry one you must water the bulb beds 
well if you would get flowers. The best 
plan if the soil is dry when you plant them 
is to soak it thoroly to a good depth the 
first thing after planting. This settles the 
soil around the bulbs and brings the root- 
ing surface into good contact with moist 
soil. They begin forming roots at once, 
and the more cool moist weather you 
have the better it will be for the bulbs. 
Again in the spring a dry soil will prevent 
their developing into the finest blooms. 
Water standing on the beds at any time 
will tend to rot the bulbs. They like a 
moist, cool soil, but not wet, stagnant 
soil.—L. H. Cobb, Kansas. 

SAVE WOOD ASHES 

When the annual bonfires are made, 
save the ashes. Keep the ashes dry, to 
apply on the garden soil, or the flowers 
and shrubs the following season. When 
wood is burned in the fireplace be sure to 
save the ashes. The potash the ashes con- 
tain will be a valuable addition to the 
plant food in the soil. 
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—— TAILOR MADE 


TO FIT YOUR INDIVIDUAL CAR 


Made in our custom shops aft 
er your order is received. We 
ship ordinarily in 2 or 3 days 
Perfect fit guaranteed when 


correct 
$4.40 and Up * 


e 
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all moccsneary tac wel's 


Paid 
and fasteners. Our catalog No. 11 with samples is free for the asking. 


LIBERTY TOP & TIRE CO., Dept. G-1 Cincinnati, 0. 
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in ST. LOUIS since 1871 


Get ready now for big trapping season—Fur 
prices will continue high. Send for new Book 
of Traps. Bigger and Better than ever this 
year—many entirely new trapping devices, 
including the Taylor Fur Getter, which isa 
Trap Gun—rifle and pistol combined—Smroke 
Torpedo, New Kompakt Traps, etc. Many 
new guns shown for the first time—correct 
shooting positions explained—also trarping 
laws, trapping methods, traps and baits to 
use—lists every article the trapper uses at 
money saving yrices. It is the most com- 
plete fur book ever compiled for FREE 
distribution. Do not spend a penny for trap- 
ing equipment until you have received the 
aylor BOOK of TRAPS. 


Be Taylor Equipped—Save Money 


Send your name and address for Taylor Trapping 
Service. Most complete Fur Market reports, also 
shipping tags. Furnished Free. 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
= Fur Exchange Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The H. M,. Syahr Breeding Estate, Dept. 270, Thurmont, Md 
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STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASS’N 
407U Broadway New York City 











For $2.49 you can build 
the simplest, most effi- 


cient, easiest to operate 
Sprouter and best oat sprouter 
oa 2 49 49 ever r constructed. A boy 
. ca ake one in an evening 
with no tools but saw and hammer, 
Thousands in successful operation, Plans, with 
plain directions for building, 10 cents postpaid, 
I. PUTNAM, Route 1082-0 ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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BIG SEASON 
PREPARE EARLY!! 


WRITE NOW FOR OUR MOST WONDERFUL 
AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED FREE Coox 


“OFFICIAL TRAPPING AUTHORITY™ 
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HE best 

producers 

of winter 
eggs are pullets 
hatched in the 
spring in time to arrive at maturity in the 
fall just as frosty weather comes. If the 
pullets reach maturity while hot weather 
still prevails, there is a tendency for them 
to lay a few eggs and then go into a par- 
tial molt which often prevents them lay- 
ing again until late in the winter. If you 
are buying stock for your backyard coop, 
select pullets just reaching maturity. 

They should be provided with a com- 
fortable coop. This need not be expensive. 
Two old piano boxes will make an ex- 
cellent coop for a pen of pullets. Set their 
backs together, spaced two or three feet 
apart, remove the backs and use this 
lumber to piece out the sides. A door can 
be left in one end and a window placed in 
the other. Make the door merely a wire- 
covered frame over which is tacked cheese 
cloth, muslin or canvas. This open-air 
frame will admit ventilation to the in- 
terior. It will be well to raise the floor 
several inches off the ground to prevent 
dampness entering. Cover the floor with 
roofing paper and build a roost in one end 
of the coop with a dropping board under- 
neath. Cover the outside of the coop with 
roofing or tar paper to prevent drafts 
entering the coop and to make it com- 
fortable in bad weather. 

Plan to keep eighteen inches of clean 
straw on the floor of the coop at all times 
for litter. Feed all grain in this litter in 
order to induce exercise and keep the 
pullets in good condition. In addition, 
the droppings should be gathered up 
once a week and the dropping board 
given a spray or some good disinfectant. 

You will require a mash hopper—a 
metal or wooden box to hang against the 
wall to hold ground feed, which keeps a 
constant supply before the fowls at all 
times—e water fountain, preferably one 
that wili not freeze; a grit and shell 
hopper or box where grit, charcoal and 
oyster shell is kept before the hens all the 
time. You will also need, of course, some 
nest boxes, the number depending upon 
the number of hens you have in the flock. 
Three nest boxes will be sufficient for one 
dozen hens, and if the flock is smaller, 
two will ordinarily do. This is all the 
equipment you will need for your poultry 
flock. If you cannot secure a non-freezing 
water fount, you can buy small “stoves” 
on the market which m: iy be placed under 
the ordinary founts. These carry just 


Getting Ready for Winter Eggs 


JOHN S. BRUCE 


Winter Eggs Depend on Care 
Flock Receives in Early Fall 





enough flame 
to prevent the 
water freezing 
and the ice 
bursting the 
fountains. Generally, they will burn a 
week with one filling. They are well 
worth while because fresh water is the 
most important ingredient going into 
winter eggs. 

Feeding and care are the important fac- 
tors in securing winter eggs. Where the 
housing conditions are right and the 
stock is healthy, it is entirely a matter of 
feeding and of regularity in caring for the 
hens that determines whether the egg 
basket will be kept full. A large flock of 
hens is not necessary to supply the aver- 
age family with eggs the year around, 
provided proper care and feeding is prac- 
ticed, and if this is not done even a large 
flock will not produce plentifully. 

What should be. fed? This is the all- 
important question. Many people labor 
under the impression that they can sup- 
port a flock of hens in the backyard with 
table scraps. Table scraps can be used 
now and then to advantage, but no one 
can expect to feed hens entirely on scraps 
and secure a constant supply of eggs. If 
they do it indicates, as one authority said, 
there is an improvident cookin the house. 

First, look to the water supply. Make 
up your mind that the hens shall have 
fresh water twice a day and that the sup- 
ply will never run out. Scour the drink- 
ing fountain once each week with soap 
and boiling water. 

Second, buy a good .egg mash from 
your seedman or poultry supply dealer 
and the grain ration that accompanies it. 
By that we mean the grain which is sold 
by the same manufacturer as a supple- 
ment to the mash ration. The two to- 
gether go to make up what is called a 
“balanced” ration and should be fed to- 
gether; not one brand of mash and an- 
other of grain. Keep the mash before the 
hens all the time in the mash hopper 
which you have previously secured or 
made. Feed the grain twice each day, 
morning and night. Feed very sparingly 
in the morning, just enough to get the 
hens to working in the litter, and at night 
give all the hens can clean up before go- 
ing to roost. This means that they must 
be fed from an hour to an hour and a half 
before dark. About a good handful to 
each hen is right for the evening feeding. 

At noon, green food is given. If you 
have vegetable tops, cabbage leaves or 
others scraps Continued on page 83 
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The Story and a Half House 


Continued from page 26 


be frame, shingles, or stucco; any of the 
three will be very satisfactory. 

Of course, there are thousands of plans 
for story-and-a-half houses; good, bad 
and indifferent, At any rate, here’s one 
plan; I wonder which of these three 
classes you’ll put it in? Come, look it over 
with me, a moment. 

The front hall will appeal to some folks 
—“T don’t want everyone traipsing and 
tramping right thru my living room,” 
writes one woman to me. But another 
says, “I don’t want a front hall, it’s just 
one more place to furnish and clean!” 
Very well, cut out the partition, and 
throw the hall into the living room; that’s 
easy. Perhaps you may want a fireplace; 
if so, build one at the outer end of the 
living room, with bookcases and high 
windows at either side. 

The kitchen, I think, will appeal to 
most women. The breakfast nook will 
save a tremendous lot of steps and labor, 
not to speak of the lessened wear-and- 
tear on dining room rugs and furniture. 
The dumb-waiter (marked “I D”) ) will be 
mighty convenient to bring up fudl, vege- 
tables, and canned goods; and then, too, 
perishable foodstuffs can be put on this, 
and lowered down to the cool cellar, be- 
tween meals. 

The dresser between dining room and 
kitehen has doors in front and back; 
meals may be passed thru, and dishes put 
on the shelves, or taken off, from either 
room. 

There is plenty of space, along the in- 
side partition, for cook-stove, oil-stove, 
kitchen cabinet, etc.; each housewife will 
have her own ideas as to just what is 
wanted here. Some women will want a 
broom closet; others will keep their 
brooms and mops in the laundry. 

This laundry, by the way, is right on 
the ground; at the same level as the land- 
ing of the cellar stairway. ‘Some of my 
friends have basement laundries, but they 
hardly ever use them,” said a housewife 
to me, recently. ‘“Lugging a heavy 
clothes-basket up and down the cellar 
stairs, is too hard on a woman; and then, 
too, a young mother can’t keep her baby 
with her down in a chilly damp basement 
all day Monday!” 

The rest of the layout, first and second 
floor, is, I think, clear enough; the two 
floor plans explain everything, without 
the need of any comment from me. 

(Editor’s Note:—We can furnish work- 
ing blueprints of this house, for $2 per 
set. Write to House Plan Editor, Fruit, 
Garden and Home, Des Moines, Iowa; 
enclose check or money order for $2, and 
ask for Plans No. 929. We do not furnish 
specifications, because your local builder 
can prepare these to-suit any sort of ma- 
terial or finish you may prefer.) 


American Pomological Society 


The American Pomological Society 
meets in convention November 15-17 in 
Council Bluffs, lowa;in conjunction with 
the Iowa State Horticultural Society at 
the Mid-West Horticultural E xposition. 
_ The program is to be international in 
its aspects. A tentative program has been 
arranged which presents speakers of 
national and international renown. 

The convention of the American Pomo- 
logical Society adds much to an event 
already mighty well worth a visit, the 
Mid-West Horticultural E xposition. 
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Fruit, Garden and Home 
Wild Garlic Hard to Destroy 


Usually the pests that come rapidly 
disappear with equal celerity. Those that 
move slowly may remain eternally. To a 
certain extent this is true of the character 
of wild garlic, which the botanist calls 
Allium ceveale. Wild garlic moves slowly 
but surely and above everything it is 
steadfast in its habits. 

One early spring day you may observe 
a clump of its rather hollow thread-like 
leaves and you may not take any thought 
of the morrow. Within two years your 
entire lawn, or park may be infested with 
it. Wild garlic is a double header when it 
comes to propagating its species. The best 
thing that can be said of this plant is that 
it is a wild lily, and its somewhat rose- 
colored flower a little later on turns to 
bulbets. While its flowers are busy, its 
roots are equally active, for by the time 
the first frost comes around, wild garlic 
will be found to have matured its bulbets 
and bulbs in both earth and sky. One of 
these little creations is a wonder and is 
almost like the life of a proverbial cat. 
When one has been uprooted, the bulbs 
must be cremated or crushed with a maul, 
or else thrown into the public highway or 
street where the wheels of the speeding 
automobiles will mash the life out of it. 
This is the only certain way to destroy a 
bulb after it has been removed from the 
ground.—R. 8. Walker, Tenn. 


Getting Ready for Winter Eggs 
Continued from page 32 
other scraps, these wi!l come in handy. If 
not, you will find it profitable to sprout 
oats for the green feed. This is very easily 
done by soaking oats for twelve hours in 
water, then spreading out in a flat box 
and setting near the furnace or other heat, 
and keeping the oats sprinkled and moist 
with water so they won’t dry out. If you 
can buy an oats sprouter of your seed 
dealer or poultry supply house, it will do 
the work easier and much faster. Feed 
an ounce of sprouted oats each noon for 
2ach hen in the flock. 

If you do these simple things—so easy 
when you put them all down—and do 
them at the right time, you will have all 
the eggs you can use thruout the winter, 
and it makes no difference how cold the 
weather gets, either! Of course, you must 


_ have properly matured stock to start 


with, and healthy stock, but it has been 
assumed that you wouldn’t buy any- 
thing but good stock. Two pullets for 
each member in your family is the right 
number to keep for a plentiful supply of 
eggs the year around, if you give them 
the proper care and the proper feed. 





Fruit, Garden and Home is vital to 
every home-maker and garden lover 
because it deals in terms of average 
conditions. It is your magazine, be- 
cause it treats your problems con- 
structively. 





As the manual labor out doors de- 
creases naturally there is more time to 
think of the other side of the garden. Do 
not forget the new books. Books are 
things from which we all get ideas, the 
value of which we cannot estimate. A 
new idea, new knowledge obtained on a 
single page or subject frequently pays for 
the whole book. All other good ideas from 
that book are free. Do not forget the 
library shelf, and then it is certain that 
you will never forget the garden section. 
What true gardener could? 





full FUR facts! 


who — without knowing 
the } adhe Rasen How many times have 
you vail“ Td ot I'd only known, I'd have made 
real money out of that shipment.” 


Don’t Cheat Yourself! 


Know what your furs are worth! We 
gladly furnish free market information, 
price-lists, shipping-tags, and advice on 
when and what to ship. That’s part of 
our service to the trapper. Doesn’t cost 
you a cent—may save you many dollars, 


Simply send us your name and address—get 
this free, valuable service today. Don't 
wait—writenow! A post card will do, 


CHAS. P. MANN FUR CO. 
753 N. 3rd St. St. Louis, Mo, 


MANN 


forFUR PROFIT 
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FURS tr: 


BIG SEASON AHEAD | 


Order traps and baits nqw. 
of enee to a hy ay ‘se 'Le Lous, ir lowest 
on suppli eet ree samples 
at: human scent) and REMOV.A- SMEL (de- 
_——- smells eae ot Get free Trapper’s 
ardner showing traps and ~y paste baits, game 
to trap and We keep you 


Fo ae OO a and send ¢ send rea 


OUKE | FUR | COMPANY 
312 Fook Buildin not Louis, Mo. 
Gene me samples of NOXENT and MOV-A- 
““Trapper’s Pardner,’’ and tee Send me 
= pricé lists all season. A All F 









































$4.00 SPARROW TRAP 


Postage Extra 









Zone 
l «17 
2 17 
H 3 27 
4 46 
as 65 
6 .85 
7 $1.00 
a8 $1.23 
Extra 
cage for Protect the 
emptying song birds and save grain 
sparrows by trapping the sparrows, 
No charge. with Ever- Set Trap. 50 spa rows eat a 


quart of grain a da The average 
catch is ys = day. Made of a}! galv anized material and 
will last indefinately, Order direct today. 
P EVER-SET TRAP CO. 
1500 Vine Street Davenport, Iowa 





HUCKLEBERRIES Dishes cur extiusivestocn, ee earns 
any climate $1. Educational Promogdng Co., lnc., Warren, Penna. 











































































Seat, 


HE hobbies of the family may scatter to the four winds, 
but when the final count is made, each has a secret fond- 
ness for some pet pillow. No matter how carefully the 

cushions are arranged as to shape and color, when Father liex 
down on the davenport, he digs up a certain luxurious one for 
his particular use; if Brother wishes to lie on the floor to read, 
he resurrects the old favorite which can be doubled up to just 
accomodate his elbows. Grandmother too tucks a soft little 
odd shaped one in at the small of her back and even the 
neighbors covertly manuever to secure their preferences. 

So its cushions for everybody at all times and all places, if 
the home is to grow in the affections of its owner and friends. 
That is, indeed, a pretentious undertaking and one which can- 
not be accomplished in a day. Cushioning the family is a seri- 
ous thing to be worked out month by month and adjusted vear 
by year. There must be cushions adequate in size and shape 
for the whims of leisure ‘hours; some soft ‘enough and large or 
small enough to afford 
restful ease after work 


Cushions 
for 
Service 
and 
Beauty 


NELLIE 1. MILLER 


Their Shape and Color 


Must Add Charm 
= WS to the Room 





points of the furniture. They may be uniformly trimmed with 
braid, fringe and tassels, or slightly varied. A floor cushion is 
often a good addition. 

An overstuffed chair with loose cushions may receive an in- 
teresting treatment in a stripe in which the widths and colors 
are slightly irregular. A main stripe running down both of the 
loose cushions and over the arms establishes the symmetry. A 
window seat or bench may be done in the same material with 
the main stripe used in two or three places. Two cushions of 
the seat may be done in the same style and others of plain 
strong colors used to “fill in.” Here an odd shaped pillow or 
two might be introduced. Hour-glass shapes made in shirred 
silk are surprisingly comfortable for the back and adaptable to 
a corner, A crescent shape with pleats from the inner curve 
running towards the outer is nice for the neck or head and may 
be readily used at either end of the seat. 

Down or feathers are the only all around satisfactory filling 

for cushions. Cushions 
may be made more 





or play. Moreover 
they must add to the 
decorative scheme high 
lights of color or sub- 
dued tones which “con- 
nect” other hues. 

The living room 
which belongs to every- 
body, is the biggest 
problem, for it is nee- 
essary to retain a cer- 
tain amount of formal- 
ity and still bow to 
comfort. The daven- 
port tempts to the 
worst indiscretions, for 
everyone warts to lie 
there at times and use 
his particular pillow. 
So the first thought is 
to secure plenty of 
cushions; but plenty is 
often too many for 
either use or beauty. 

Suppose our daven- 








i ~ 





substantial by the use 
of floss or cotton. But 
the last are not endur- 
ing and will lump or 
disintegrate if used 
alone. 

In the matter of 
color it is easy to go 
astray; to satisfy a 
barbaric love for vivid 
hues, a brilliant cover 
is often chosen which is 
unrelated to the other 
furnishings or, perhaps, 
of unbalanced value. 
Not that bright bits of 
color cannot be used in 
this way but they must 
belong with the other 
tones used. If the sofa 
is a deep sage green, 
lilac or lemon colored 
cushions would be 
wrong because they are 
a much lighter value 
than the sofa. But a 





port is constructed on 
slender lines and up- 
holstered in a_ soft 
toned figured damask. 
Three pillows are, probably, the most we can use and they should 
be placed to emphasize the structural lines of the arms and 
back. Made of either a plain material or a simple stripe they 
will be good. Two of the bolster type but a little flat rather than 
perfectly cylindrical, placed at either end with a longer one at 
the back will be enough for comfort, yet not obscure the good 


Comfort and good taste characterize these arrangements 


deep violet or dull 
orange would be good, 
provided either an- 
swered to corresponding hues in other parts of the room. Just 
one pillow of a certain strong color which is not used elsewhere 
in the room will attract undue attention. If ever so used it 
should be in connection with the center of interest in the room 
and serve as a setting of something of value and unusual in- 
terest. Whereas the colors of (Continued on page 35 
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cushions would be to some a stumbling 
block, to the-artist they are an oppor- 
tunity of expressingand emphasizing more 
subtle values. A picture with a bit of 
greenish blue sea showing between pines 
is strengthened by the use of a cushion of 
the same greenish blue in, perhaps, a 
shimmering silk. A deep orange pottery 
vase can be used if a velvet pillow of that 
same shade is near by. Or a fabric which 
combines these more unusual shades and 
the dominant color note of the scheme 
will bring them into closer relationship 
with the ensemble. 

In the sun room the imagination may 
have freer reign to construct pillows of 
many odd shapes and in varied combina- 
tions of colors and materials. Because 
there are so many different lights during 
the hours of the day, usually more colors 
and values may be safely used in individ- 
ual combinations. Often the furniture is 
wicker and requires seat and back cush- 
ions as well as triangular, hexagonal or 
oval pillows to fit into the angles between 
the seat and arms. If a cretonne or chintz 
motif has been used in the draperies and 
some of the upholstering, this may be 
adapted in a number of ways to the 
pillows and combined with plain colors in 
bands or medallions, according to the 
character of the pattern. 

Colored oil cloth pillows are distine- 
tively new, and serviceable where there 
are children. These may be made of 
separate pieces of the oilcloth cut in the 
desired shapes and laced together with 
colored tape. As flat cushions they make 
successful chair seats, especially in the 
kitchen. 

But it is in the boudoir where the lavish 
use of pillows is permitted. The chaise 
longue is often literally covered with the 
delicate downy things. Milady seems 
fond of the small lozenge shaped one for 
her elbow, the long and rather flat one 
for her feet, and an array of luxurious 
ones for every. possible inch of back and 
head. Lace, if a favorite, may be used 
here with propriety, either in medallions 
to decorate a plain taffeta surface or in 
rows on the ends of a long bolster like 
style. Soft fabrics are in order and espe- 
cially the lighter weight silk for all man- 
ner of puffings and pleatings. Flowers of 
silk, georgette and wool may add an in- 


dividualistie touch here and there, at the . 


corners or on the face of a purely decora- 
tive creation. 

Delicate colors which would be quite 
impossible in another room may be 
grouped in a luxurious riot here. Most of 
the rainbow’s tints may be used thruout 
the room, if consistently repeated in 
to.let articles, draperies or other cushions 
and rightly keyed. A turquoise blue is at 
home with a soft violet as well as buff or 
greyish rose, while a pure yellow is good 
with green, violet or blue. 

Cushions in Brother’s room may be 
just as numerous but of strong deep 
colors and sturdier build. All of his college 
favorite atrocities are lined up on the 
couch, poked in corners of chairs or 
propped up on the window sill to serve asa 
foot rest. Here again color harmony is 
secured from a combination of all colors 
grouped and repeated in the different 
parts of the room. 

If the home has a nursery, the pillow 
possibilities in it are limitless. Pillows 
may take their shapes from the whole of 
Noah’s Ark and serve as playthings as 
well. They will have to-be rather solid so 
will be better stuffed with floss or cotton. 
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TWEESERS VERSUS POETS 


By MARGOT CUNNINGHAM 


BRBAUTY draws us by a single hair,” so | 


said the poet, but ask any woman 
whether “the single hair’? appearing on 
chin, lip, cheek, is anything to be coveted! 

Hair, so desired upon the head, and 
pursued thru long courses of tonics, and 
massage and special rubs and endless 
brushings, is entirely out of place on the 
feminine face. One must, however, make 
a distinction between hair which is en- 
titled to claim the name, and down— 
which is nothing more than a suggestion. 

There is nothing unattractive about a 
little down on the cheek. If one eonsults 
a hand mirror in a strong light, even the 
lightest down will seem disfiguring; but 
our friends and acquaintances do not have 
the privilege of such a searching investi- 
gation of our appearance. To test the 
effect of down upon the face consult the 
mirror at a reasonable distance, and while 
in a good but not glaring light. 

If down has a tendency to darken and 
so become noticeable, sponge it occasion- 
ally with peroxide of hydrogen. This will 
bleach it into insignificance. 

Avoid too much time spent in strong 
sunlight, if you have a tendency to hair 
on the face, for this seems to encourage its 
growth. The arms and often the face of 
those who spend a good part of their sum- 
mers on the beaches, in bathing suits, or 
wandering about without hats or gloves, 
are visibly covered with quite long tho 
sun-bleached hair. Protect your own 
complexion by wide-brimmed hats in 
summer, and wear silk gloves when ex- 
posed to bright sunlight. In winter, there 
is nothing to fear from the heat of the sun. 

While down is not objectionable, single 
hairs or patches of hairs of any length are. 
The best method of removing superfluous 
hair is by the electric needle in the hands 
of a skilled operator. The cost is about 
five dollars an hour, and even fifteen 
minutes will remove a large number of 
hairs—all the conspicuous ones on chin 
and corners of lips, in ordinary cases. 

For single hairs, which appear most 
often on the chin, the tweezer is both per- 
missible and efficacious. Not too long a 
tweezer should be used, and firm pressure 
should be exerted to hold the hair, which 
must be grasped close to the root. Then 
one quick vigorous jerk should remove it, 
root and all. Dab the irritated spot with 
borie acid solution or peroxide, 








Don’t Be Gray 


A clear, colorless liquid, clean as water, 
will restore your graying hairin from four 

to eight days. You apply it yourself, with 
a comb, no muss or bother, nothing to 
wash or rub off —no interference with 
shampooing. Results sure and certain— 
no streaking or discoloration, restored 
hair perfectly natural in all lights. 


* 
Trial Bottle Free 

Mail coupon for free trial bottle, and test as di- 

rected on a single lock. Then when you know 

positively that your gray hair can be restored 

easily, safely, surely, get a full size bottle from 

your druggist or direct from me, 


Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer 
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§ Mary T. Gold 2022 Gold Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. § 
8 _ Please send me your FREE trial bottleof Mary g 
g T..Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer. The natural ' 
color of my hair is ' 

§ jet black.... black or dark brown.... medium t 
g brown_... very light brown, drab or eauburn___. tT 
' z 
Ee ee ae See | 
| 

§ Address. _t 
& Please print ‘your name and address plainly 8 
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Special Offer ok Introduce Our Goods 








“Sandwich Plate 


A beautiful novelty. Asa gift, will please any 
woman. For sandwiches, cakes, crackers, etc. 
So easy to pass around. Send $1, money order or 
check. If west of the Miss. add 15c portage. 
We guarantee prompt, safe delivery. Money 
back if you are not delighted. 


Kepsial Krafters t-<a100.3.3. 


BULB BARGAINS 


To become acquainted we offer the following. 
8—Large Peony roots, choice varieties 
ir eR oso cs en kc 4a Suet $2.00 
12—Iris roots, all different, choice var- 
RS re ee ere $1.00 
25—Bulbs, Narcissus and Daffodils, fine 
selection mixed... . 1.00 
25— —Bulbs, Darvin Tulipe, fine named 
varieties mixed... .. . .$1.00 
Send $5.00 for all the above ond we will send gratis 
either one Peony, American Beauty, value $1.00 or 
25 Bulbs Narcissus Mr& Laugtry. 
Our large Peony and Bulb Catalogue tell you how 
to grow them, also describes all the new rare 
varieties. 
BABCOCK PEONY GARDEN 


Carrier No. 79 Jamestown, N. Y. 


REDUCED PRICES 
DIRECT TO PLANTERS 
Small or L: Lots by Express, Freight or Parcel Post. 


Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 
Ornamental Trees, Vines and Shrubs. Catalog FREE. 


“TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 30, CLEVELAND, TENN. 


Dept. M 10 











ALL WOOL KNITTING YARN FOR SALE, 
direct from manufacturer at 95c, $1.35 and $1.60 a 
pound. Postage paid on $5.00 orders. Write for sam 


ple s. H.A.BARTLETT, Dept. F, Harmony, Maine. 
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CAVIES pestamuTine co. co. ETT) Grand Ave. ,Kansas City . 

















































































Dresses and Aprons Which Need Not Cost Over $1.50 
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No. 1390. Is an apron in which you could prepare your Sunday night's supper 
without fear of spoiling your best silk frock. The pattern cuts in sizes 36, 40 and 
14 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 1% yards 36-inch material with 44% 
yards binding. 

No. 1396. Is a new and exceptionally becoming way to make an apron. 
sizes 36, 40, 44 and 48 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards 36-inch 
uaterial with 544 yards braid. 

No. 1395. A house dress is shown that any housewife would be proud of. 
The pattern cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 34% yards 36-inch m: aterial with 34-yard 36-inch contrasting and 4% 

wrds binding. é 

No. 1338. This apron is very easy to make. The neck is cut square and the 
shoulder straps which cross at the | ack co ntinu e into a telt and Lutton at the 
front so that the aprcn is allinone piece. Sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Three and seven-eighths ys ards 36-inch mate srial i is sufficient to make the apron in 
. 36-inch size. 

No. 1398. 
The pattern comes in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches tust measure. 
apron in a 36-inch size will require 3% yards 36-inch material. 


Is the popular cover-all type and takes only a few hours to make. 
To make the 


/400 }| 


No. 1345. The skirt is gathered to a bib which extends over the shoulders 
into straps, and around the waist tying in a bow at the back. Sizes 36, 40 and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 234 yards 36-inch material. 


No. 1351. We offer here a style that, if it were made of a printed cotton fabric 
plain collar, cuffs and belt, would be attractive enough to welcome an unexpected 
visitor. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards 36-inch material with 44-yard 36-inch contrasting. 


No. 1273. Patterns are obtainatle in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 334 yards 36-inch material with %-yard 36-inch 
contrasting. 


No. 1392. We have called ate style a “morning dress” because, while it is 
what is ordinarily known as a house eg it is more dressy and quite different 
from what we ordinarily have in mind when we use that term. Patterns are cut 
in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. To make the dress in a 36-inch 
size will require 34 yards 36-inch material with %%-yard 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 1400. Another house dress is shown that is of the same type as the latter 
described. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches, bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards 36-ifch material with 34-yard 36-inch contrasting. 





How to Oe Patterns.—Write your name and address plainly on an 
piece of paper. Enclose 15c. in stamps cr ccins (wrap ecin carefully) fcr Bowe 4 
pattern order Send your order to FASHION DEPARTMENT. Our 
patterns are furnished especially for us ty the leading fashion designers cf New 
York City. Every pattern is seam-allowing and guaranteed to fit perfectly. 


Our Fall and Winter Book of Fashions is perhaps the most interesting 
fashion magazine obtainable. In addition to over 300 styles for women, girls, 
and children, it contains four pages of embroidery designs, and a six lesson 
course in dressmaking. The priceis 10c. per copy. Address your order to 
FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
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You Can Make This Coat Yourself 
If You Follow These Directions 


OATS are a little harder te make than 
dresses so care should be taken to 
buy the pattern by measurement so 

that it will fit you without alterations. 
This kimono coat is unusually simple and 
is excellent for the first attempt at coat- 
making. 

Lay the pattern on the material and 
smooth out the tissue; Jay all the edges 
marked by triple perforations on a length- 
wise fold and the lines of three small per- 
forations in front facing front straight 
lengthwise on material following grain. 
Mark all notches and perforations with 
tailor’s chalk, tailor’s tacks or with a 
tracing wheel. Do not cut notches. If it 
is necessary to change 
the length of the coat, 
do so at the lower 
edge; one and one- 
half inches has been 
allowed for hem. Cut 
the lining for the coat 
the same as the out- 
side. 

Close the under- 
arm and sleeve seams 
basting three-eighths 
inch from the edge 
with seams on the 
wrong side; clip the 
seam edges at curve 
of sleeve into body 
about one-fourth inch 
apart, being careful 
not to clip stitching 
and press the seams 
open. Turn the lower 
edge of coat under 
one inch. Underface 
the lower part of 
sleeves with a facing 
cut four inches wide 
by arranging facing 
over right side of 
sleeve with right sides 
of sleeve and lining 
together and_ stitch 
three-eighths inch 
from lower edge. 
Turn the facing under on the wrong side 
of sleeve and stitch to position. Press 
with a warm iron and roll back three 
inches to form a cuff. 

Arrange the facing over the front edge 
of the coat with right sides together and 
corresponding notches in neck and front 
edges meeting and stitch three-eighths 
inch from thefront edge; turn the facing 
under on wrong side and baste one-half 
inch in from front and back edges of fac- 
ing, and press with a warm iron. 

Close underarm and sleeve seams of 
lining, clipping the seam edges at the 
curve of the underarm as_ previously 
directed. Turn front, sleeve and lower 
edges under three-eighths inch. Arrange 
lining inside of coat, with the wrong sides 
together with neck, sleeves and lower 
edges even and cut lining away within 
one inch from the edge facing. Turn the 
cut edges under three-eighths inch. Pin 
lining to position and then baste about 
one inch from all edges, then slip stitch to 
position leaving neck edges free. 

Cut the underneath part of the collar 
und erinolin (for inter-lining) the same as 
outside. Baste the crinolin to the under- 
neath part of the collar and stitch zig-zag 





from one neck edge to outer edge about 
one inch apart. This will prevent the 
underneath part of the collar from show- 
ing after it is worn a while, then place the 
right sides of the collar and the under- 
neath section together and stitch three- 
eighths inch from the unnotched edges. 
Trim the seam of the crinolin close to the 
stitching, turn collar right side out creas- 
ing on seam and baste one-half inch inside 
of the stitched edges and press lightly. 
Join collar to neck edge with correspond- 
ing notches matching stitching three- 
eighths inch from the edge. Clip seam 
edges about one-fourth inch apart so that 
the collar will lay flat being careful not to 
clip stitching. Turn 
the seam edges up 
under collar, turn the 
remaining edge of col- 
lar under three- 
eighths inch and slip- 
stitch to position 
covering all raw 
edges. 

Fold sash length- 
wise thru center and 
stitch edges together 
leaving one end open, 
then turn sash right 
side out pushing 
sewed end thru with a 
pencil. Baste sash at 
edges and press flat 
and sew remaining 
edges together. 

Lap right front of 
coat over left and ar- 
range sash over coat 
at waistline and tie as 
illustrated. If desired 
roll collar high and 
button to position or 
roll fronts back to 
form revers as illus- 
trated. 

The pattern for 
this coat cuts in sizes 
sixteen years, thrity- 
; six to forty-four 
inches bust measure. To make the coat 
in a thirty-six inch size will require three 
and three-fourths yards forty-inch ma- 
terial with one-half yard thirty-six inch 


contrasting. 
Glass Jars 


Every housewife has an accumulation 
of glass fruit jars that no longer seal per- 
fectly enough for preserving fruits and 
vegetables. I find these jars ideal for 
holding supplies in cupboard and cabinet. 

They are sufficiently tight to keep out 
dust and insects. They can be thoroly 
washed and kept perfectly sanitary. And 
not only can the contents be seen at a 
glance but the amount on hand is easily 
discernible. When making out a grocery 
order, a glance thru the cupboard shows 
that the rice jar is almost empty, that the 
powdered sugar is ample, and that the 
macaroni is getting low. I think the 
glass jars are even more attractive in 
appearance than are the various tin and 
crockery receptacles often recommended. 
Indeed, a visit at the drug store with its 
attractive array of glistening jars first 
convinced me of the desirability of glass 
as a container.—A. M. A, 











Bonnie Bess 
She Talks, Walks and Sleeps 


Given, postpaid for a Club of 
subscriptions to FRUIT 
GARDEN and HOME accord 
ing to our liberal offer below. 





Girls, big and little, wouldn’t 
you like to have this beautiful 
life-size dolly to walk about 
the house and yard with you? 
Imagine yourself putting one 
of your own night-gowns on 
Bonnie Bess and taking her to 


bed with you. And more 
than likely she will go to sleep 
before youdo. Then in the 
morning as you pick her up 
and awaken her, she will call 
you “Mama” just like a sure 
enough baby. 


Bonnie is sixteen inches high, and 
has as fine a complexion as any baby 
you ever saw. Her beautiful eyes are 
so placed that they will not come 
loose. Dolly Bess is non-breakable. 
Of course, you won't drop her or 
step on her if you can help it, but 
you wouldn't harm her if you did. 


Here’s Our Liberal Offer 


Bonnie Bess, dressed as you see her 
above will be sent you, all charges 
prepaid, for a club of subscriptions 
to FRUIT, GARDEN and HOME 
amounting to $3 


Subscriptions may be taken at the 
following Introductory rates: 

3 years for $1; 2 years for 70 
cents; 1 year for 35 cents. 


Show this copy of the magazine to 
your friends. They will appreciate 
its interesting and helpful articles 
and suggestions and the many beau- 
tiful illustrations it contains. 


You can earn your Dolly in one af- 
ternoon and you'll enjoy calling on 
your friends to get their subscrip- 
tions. Write the full names and 
correct addresses of your subscribers 
plainly, and send your order to 


Reward Department 
FRUIT, GARDEN and HOME 


Des Moines, Iowa 



























Furs Gain Favor in October 


Caracul, fox, Hudson Seal, sqairrel and sable 
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Above is shown a lustrous coat of caracul 
in mandarin style with brown marten collar 
and cuffs. The lining of soft green Roshanara 
Crepe is uniquely decorated with hands of block 
printing, and is cleverly featherstitched at the 
seams. Caracul, a most inieresting fur by 
reason of its moire-like surface, may be had 
in brown or black. Its popularity shows no 
signs of dimishing 


Just above silver fox makes a scarf to 
be coveted. At the right is a coat of soft 
squirrel with which a lining of delicate 
blue lavender Canton Crepe smartly cor- 

oe ded as seams, blends beautifully. The 
A luxurious silver cross fox scary with girdle is of braided gray silk cord with 
distinctive markings. discreet touches of gold thread. 


share honors. Gray, brown and black are 


Of Hudson Seal dyed muskrat) is fashioned 
the unusually good looking urap shoun above 
at the left. The huge cuffs and collarof crush- 
ed Russian Olinsky, the lovely girdle of cut 
steel beads and bugles and, last but not least, 
the lining of American Beauty satin brocaded 
in silver, adds to its desirability. 

_ Hudson Bay Sable, a small animal whose 
fur is soft yet durable lends itself nicely to the 
making of the smart choker above. 
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MATILDA came bobbing up the porch 

steps, one at a time. She had to walk 
carefully in order not to fall because she 
was carrying three large shoe boxes in her 
arms. Tommy saw her from the window 
and opened the door for her. 

“Mercy goodness ‘gracious me, what 
are you doing with free shoe boxes?” 
asked Tommy. 

“Where did you get them, Matilda?’ 
asked Mumsey, as Matilda came into 8 
house. 

Matilda put the boxes carefully on a 
chair. 

“Well, you see, it was this way. I was 
going past Wades’ and old Mr. Wade 
called to me and said he had something 
for me. He said he had seen our Happy 
Lanterns and thought maybe we would 
like some more shoe boxes. And he gave 
me these. And Mumsey, he is such a nice 
old man, old gentleman, I mean, that I 
just couldn’t say we had enough Happy 
Lanterns. So I thanked him and brought 
the boxes home.” 

“That was quite right, dear,’ 
Mumsey. 


’ answered 


them to you.” 
“T don’t see what we ever can do with 


so many,” said Tommy. “I might use 


the littlest one to keep my marbles in till . 


spring—but three of ‘em!”’ 

“T have an idea,” said Mumsey. “We'll 
make them into Penny Peep Shows!’’ 

“Oh goody, goody, we’re going to have 
a show, we’re going to have a show,” sang 
Tommy, scampering about almost as 
scampery as a squirrel. 

“But how can we have a show in a shoe 
box?” asked Matilda. 

“You just wait and we shall have two 
shows, one for you and one for Tommy,”’ 
sail Mumsey, and she sent Tommy for a 
pile of old magazines in the attic over the 
dining room. 

“And Matilda, you bring the scissors 
from the sewing machine and that roll of 
cotton from the sewing box. And there is 
« ball of green wool yarn there too, like 
the leaves I embroidered on your dress, 
you know,” 

Very soon Tommy came puffily down 
the stairs, with most more magazines than 
he could carry under both arms. He put 
them on the floor and said, 

“Whew! Those are heavy magazines!”’ 

By that time Matilda was back, too. 
Then Mumsey sent them off again, this 


Penny apis ian 


VERNA GRISIER McCULLY 


‘ with the hole. 
“I’m glad you took them be-. 
cause it made Mr. Wade happy to give’ 
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time for stiff wrapping paper and white 
and pale blue tissue paper and paste. 

“Now,” asked Mumsey, ‘‘whose going 
to choose winter and who summer?” 
“Oh, I want winter,” said Tommy, 
cause I can play in the snow. Only may- 
be Matilda wants winter, too.” 

“No,” said Matilda, “I’d rather have 
summer. J like it better.”’ 

“All right,” said Mumsey. “Now each 
of you look thru the magazines and find 
pictures of scenes and people and animals 
that fit the season you have chosen.” 

All these figures were cut out roughly 
and pasted on the wrapping paper. Books 
placed on them helped them to dry flat. 


“a? 


Then Tommy and Matilda cut the pic- | 


tures out carefully, and the wrapping 
paper at the same time, of course. 
Mumsey cut a hole about two inches 
square in the end of each box. After that 
she helped Tommy and Matilda paste 
scenery around the inside of the boxes, 
along one side and across the end and 
along the other side, but not on the end 
Then they pasted stiff 
paper tabs, about three quarters of an 
inch wide and three inches long, on the 
back of each figure, so that the tabs could 
be pasted to the floor of the box, too. In 
this way thepaper figures stood up in the 
box, facing the hold in the end. Tommy 
and Matilda looke thru-these holes each 
time they pasted in a figure, so as not to 
get. one figure in front of another. 
When that was done, Mumsey showed 
Tommy how to paste bits of cotton to the 
floor of his box, till it was all covered, and 
what do you think? It made snow! Then 
she helped Matilda cut the green yarn 
into half inch pieces. They pasted these 
pieces to the floor of Matilda’s box, and it 
was green grass, as sure as you're alive! 
“Now,” said Mumsey, “We're almost 
ready for the show.” So they pasted the 
white tissue paper over the top of Tom- 
my’s show box in place of the lid. This 
made a cloudy winter sky. And they 
pasted the blue paper over Matilda’s box 
for a blue summer sky. 
“Oh,! Oh!” said Tommy. “It looks 
just like winter!’’ And he said “Oh!” 
some more times. 


Then Matilda had a wonderful idea | 


about the third shoe box. She made an- 
other Peep Show of it and gave it to Mr. 
Wade. And this made Mr. Wade so 
happy that you would most have thought 
that he was a little boy like Tommy. 


| 
| 
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CHICAGO 
in the Heart of the Loop 
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Have You Up-to-Date Kitchen Equipment? 


MARION BROWNFIELD 


It Will Save You Time, Steps and Labor 





-. 








Plenty of space oan in this refrigerator ana 
even the most fastidious housewife must be satisfied 
with the white enameled exterior 


F course we all know that good kitchen equip- 
ment makes work easier and the home happier. 

But sometimes we do not realize that it is com- 
paratively inexpensive, when efficiency and health are 
considered. Neither do we realize how many improve- 








ments are being made in the every day essentials of 
kitchen furnishings. It is quite true that every manu- 
facturer, nowadays, is trying to make his product the 
perfection of convenience and often economy, as well. 
For this reason, the bride or the older housewife, who 
has found routine housekeeping drudgery, can investigate with 
profit all the new ideas for making kitchen work easy and 
pleasant. 

Probably the first essential is a cook stove. One of the finest 
types is the electric range. Cost of operation varies according 
to rate and size of burner. In one middle western city cooking 
for a family of eight costs about eight dollars per month. The 
rate is six cents the kilowatt hour. This exceeds the cost of 
cooking by electricity in western states where the cost is lower. 
Attractive, too, is the 
combination electric and 
gas range. This permits 
the use of either fuel as 
occasion desires. Gas 
and coal stoves are an- 
other practical combina- 
tion that save the price 
of each kind of stove 
that is desired respec- 
tively in winter and 
summer in many homes. 
In one of the most up- 
to-date of this type of 
stoves, one can bake in 
three ovens and use the 
gas broilers at the same 
time—a time and labor 
saver in a large family 
or where much enter- 
taining is done. Altho 
this range permits large 
scale cooking it only re- 
quires a space forty- 
three inches wide in the 
kitchen, so it is compara- 
tively space saving also. 











One of the newest gas ———eEeEeEeeeEee 


Large cupboards with glass doors and work tables with castors, add to the con- 
venience of this kitchen 


stoves features baking 
with fresh air. The ad- 
vantages of this are the 
fine flavor it gives food, 
a uniformity of heat (especially desirable when baking a layer 
cake) and the utilization of every inch of the bottom of the 
oven, 

A high oven prevents back bending and enables the cook to 
watch baking more easily. A glass door to the oven is also a 
feature of many stoves. A thermostat puts an end to “pot 





Ample drainboard space is almost a neccessity. This kitchen is well supplied in 
that respect and notice, also, how the dish washing could progress from right to left 


watching” for any recipe that is baked, for the cook sets th« 
degree of temperature needed and the thermostat automatical- 
ly does the rest. 

A stove that is easily kept clean is another consideration 
Stoves of white enamel lead for sanitary appearance, but many 
other stoves while having a cast iron frame have ovens, splash- 
ers, broiler pans and burner trays of white enamel finish. All 
the care necessary then is a little soap and water to keep it im- 
maculate. Even the black part of this type of gas range is 
finished with a glossy 
enamel that only re- 
quires wiping off, instead 
of stove polish. 

Other points to con- 
sider when buying a new 
stove are the durability 
and the finish of corners. 
Repairs and replace- 
ments, in the long run, 
often make a cheap stove 
cost more than a higher 
priced one that gives a 
daily maximum of serv- 
ice. The stove of the 
durable type will have 
an oven bottom that is 
practically indestruc- 
tible, and no sharp edges 
or corners in the ledges 
that support the oven 
shelves or broiling racks 
Rounded surfaces pre- 
vent burnt hands and 
holders, and let the 
shelves slip in and out 
for easy adjustment. 

A kitchen cabinet, or 
its equivalent in built-in 
cupboards, is necessary 
in every kitchen for both 
dishes and cooking sup- 
plies. If the home is a permanent one, built-in cupboards are 
economical. Those with glass doors are extremely practical, 
for besides protecting the shelves from dust and steam, they 
make the contents of the cupboard visible at a glance and 
thus step saving. But the housekeeper who moves her kitchen 
furnishings from one domicile to (Continued on page 41 
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another is always sure of a convenient 
work shop, if she invests in a kitchen 
cabinet. These, too, are improved every 
year. There is a design for nearly every 
wall space, as one kind is built to go under 
low windows and another under a high 
window. There is also the “baby grand” 
designed for the apartment kitchenette or 
other limited space. Other conveniences 
of up-to-date cabinets include dust proof 
base top, ant proof castors, two base 
shelves that come out automatically to 
save bending down for utensils, an easily 
filled flour and sugar bin, glass drawer 
pulls, sanitary finish and simple lines easy 
to keep clean. 

To use before the cabinet, a high stool 
is useful. One kind can be adjusted to any 
desired height. Rubber tipped legs and a 
low back can also be obtained. 

The adjustable idea—adapted to wom- 
en of different heights—is the newest in 
sinks. At least three heights from the floor 
are sold in first class plumbing shops now. 

Akin to plumbing is the refrigerator. 
The home builder will do well to build one 
with a door in the kitchen and one out- 
side for the iceman so that it is unneces- 
sary to enter the house when filling the 
ice box. Of the ready made refrigerators 
the electrical is excellent. Its temperature 
is maintained by power isntead of ice, 
altho a little ice can be manufactured for 
table use. Less expensive are many of the 
desirable white tiled refrigerators cooled 
by ice. A worthy feature of these is the 
elimination of unsanitary corners, and 
separate chambers for foods of strong 
favors—thus fish will not contaminate 
the milk. A refrigerator with too small an 
ice chamber is wasteful as it melts the ice 
so much faster than when purchased in 
larger quantities. 

Iceless coolers are quite practical for a 
small family, and truly a boon where ice 
is searce or expensive. These devices em- 
ploy only water and air to keep all kinds 
of food fresh and sweet. The container 
which is shaped something like a small 
bee-hive is made of a white mineral com- 
position with no unsanitary cracks of any 
kind. The lower half, over which the 
cover fits dome-like, will hold a pint of 
milk, a dozen eggs, a pound of butter and 
fruit and vegetables if placed compactly. 
The top or cover by being dipped twice a 
week in water, is of porous material that 
keeps food cool even when it is ninety-five. 
in the shade, by the simple process of 
evaporation. In cost this cooler compares 
favorably with even the smallest refriger- 
ator. 

Another device made of composition, 
that is useful in many communities, is an 
individual incinerator. This enables the 
householder in the smallest backyard te 
burn garbage, and other waste with ab- 
solute fire safety. Thus is the garbage can 
replaced in a handy, sanitary way. 

Of course of electrical kitchen equip- 
ment one could say a great deal. The 
builder, even tho devices are not to be in- 
stalled for some time, is wise to wire for 
every improvement, as electrical outlets 
are estimated to cost more when put in 
after the home is built. A list of conven- 
ient outlets are sockets for these: electric 
range switch, electric range, dish washer, 
buffing motor, washing machine, ironer, 
flat iron, electric water heater, refrigerator 
and the usual lighting fixtures. Of the 
last, a light for both the sink and the stove 
are very useful. The flat iron socket in 
up-to-date kitchens is placed high within 
a cupboard built just the size of a folding 
ironing board. 
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Gathering and Decorating the 
All-Year-Round Bouquet 


How often we have been attracted to 
the florist’s window display by the arti- 
ficial or Seed Pod bouquets that are so 
much in vogue at the present time. 

Has it occurred to you that it is quite 
possible to gather and decorate for your- 
self a collection perhaps more unique and 
possibly better suited to your individual 
taste? You will find real joy and benefit 
from going afield in search of the neces- 
sary material and as there are no set rules 
in the selection thereof, you may use any- 
thing in the nature of seed pods, that will 
be artistic in a bouquet arrangement, 
only remembering to cut long stems. 

You cannot afford to longer delay your 
quest if you would secure a goodly variety 
for the early weeds as well as perennials 
have gone to seed. You will be plesaed 
with the shape of the Oriental Poppy 
seed pod for it lends itself to a variety of 
decorations. If you search in your flower 
borders, you may yet discover some of 
the Darwin Tulip pods, which are dainty 
and graceful, as one of the smaller “pod 
blossoms.” Stalks of wheat should be 
hung heads down to dry and as these help 
to round out and soften an otherwise stiff 
appearing bouquet you will do well to 
obtain a fair quantity of it, if you plan to 
make use of several of these decorative 
bunches. 

The stalk of the mullen plant is very 
desirable, but should be selected in a 
suitable size and for its regularity of form. 
Water lily seed pods in all sizes are most 
choice for the collection and small cat- 
tails can be used to advantage. Milk- 
weed pods in the different stages of open- 
ing, are lovely when decorated and if you 
can secure some with the sections spread 
wide open to resemble a four or five petal 
blossom you will have treasure indeed. 
Unusual grasses may be gathered, in fact 
anything you fancy, which when dried 
will lend itself to a coat of paint. 

For the material with which to work, 
procure one can each of gold and silver 
radiator paint, one large tube of white oil 
paint, and the smallest size tubes of the 
various colors in all you desire. The white 
paint forms the foundation, into which 
you mix your colors to the desired shade 
necessary for your color scheme. 

Provide yourself with brushes of several 
sizes for the best results are obtained by 
applying the pamt with a brush even to 
the stalks of wheat and the various 
grasses, which can be daubed with paint 
more successfully than dipped into it. 
—E. D. 


FROM destruc. destruc- 
tive rabbits, 
mice, borers and 
cut worms—from 
cultivator bruises and skin- 
ning. Eliminate costly re- 
} eacqmnent and -e time 
} tin , erowth of young 
trees by using 


cand easy toa’ 
ly treated wood veneer 


Send usa $1.00 bill and we will ship 
| fae 50 ee \--- bypre- 
parcel pos’ these 
will order more. Send now. you 
Low prices for large quantities 
BASKET COMPANY 
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Hawkeye Fruit Bashete : 











200 “Ariet+ $7 00 


These are fine Blooming Size Bulbs 
Send for our beautiful 


Photogravure Catalogue 


It shows 26 other 
unparalleled selections 


BEEBE & TUCKER 


MITCHELLVILLE, IOWA 











FRUIT TREES 
Prices Reduced 
Quality Same as Ever 


We have neg ak halved our prices 
on Apple and Peach Trees—these 
trees are genuine Harrison-grown, full size, true-to- 
mame and budded from bearing orchards. 

We also have large stocks of Pears, Plums, Cherries and 
Small Fruits in make-gene varieties at ‘right prices. 








Ww headquart 
Shade Shrubbery and Hedge Plants’ 


Trees, 
in fact for everything needed to make the 
grounds attractive. 
Write today for Special Price List 
HARRISONS’ > aueecnas 
Box 44, lin, Maryland 
“Larges a ~- Trees in the World" 








Make btg money 
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TRY THIS WASHING MACHINE 


year. ‘A chifdean one wiht 18 tbs, Parcel pest to rour 
ees Wanted. SUAL FROPOSITION. 
ed Ame today f ge details 
awe 


BURL 
10243 Sunset eo u. ¥. 


AGENTS-$5to$15 DAILY 


EASY — Introducing NEW STYLE 
GUARANTEED HOSIERY — Must 
wear or replaced free. Big Profits. Re- 
gat orders bring you regular income. 
write orders— VE DELIVER AND 
}= COLLECT. No capital or experience 
needed. Outfits furnished. All colors 
and grades including finest silks. 
MAC-O-CHEE HILLS CO., Desk 14410, Cincinnati. 0. 


56-inch Wool Coatings . . $2.00 yd. 
56-inch phan! Suiting ... 1. 2 4 
56-inch 8) 

5 1b. Bundle-Ginghams $2.50, $3 00. 50, $3.98. Send i 


circular Gordon Remnent en tg Dexter, Maine. 








































































































OES it seem rather odd to be talking about ‘How 

to Grow Head LettuceSuccessfully?” (see page 12) 

in October. It may seem so to a good many 

people, on first thought. Why should Fruit, Garden 

and Home be so far out of season on cultural articles? 

The answer is entirely logical and we feel sure that our 

readers will appreciate this distinctive characteristic of 

Fruit, Garden and Home’s editorial matter when they 
understand it. 

Fruit, Garden and Home is going to continue to be 
“out of season’’ in the staid old sense that most peri- 
odicals keep to the beaten path. We believe that our 
readers will appreciate having cultural suggestions in 
advance so that they can be put to use before it is too 
late. To this end we had a comprehensive article on 
peonies by Henry S. Cooper in the September number. 
September is the time when peony roots should be 
planted in order to secure bloom next season, if it is to 
be secured at all. If we withheld our peony articles 
until next May when peonies are in bloom and everyone 
is thinking about them, it would be impossible for our 
readers to “cash in” on the advice until fall and then 
the probability of forgetting it would be strong. 

Fruit, Garden and Home is publishing an article on 
Dutch bulbs in this issue which gives you just the in- 
formation you want at the best time of the year to use 
it. Our head lettuce article will tell you something 
about head lettuce so that you can be ready to select 
the variety you want in the spring and proceed along 
the best lines for success. 


___ tae 


ta other night I read snatches here and there from 
Old John Burroughs. And I ran across this para- 
graph about bees. It seemed to drive into my soul a 
genuine sympathy for the little creatures, so much 
written about, so much exalted, so little understood! 
It reads: “The life of a swarm of bees is like an active 
and hazardous campaign of an army; the ranks are 
being continually depleted, and continually recruited. 
What adventures they have by flood and field, and what 
hair-breadth escapes! A strong swarm during the honey 
season loses, on the average, about four or five thou- 
sand per month, or one hundred and fifty per day. They 
are overwhelmed by wind and rain, caught by spiders, 
benumbed by cold, crushed by cattle, drowned in rivers 
and ponds, and in many nameless ways cut off and dis- 
abled.” Let he who thoughtlessly tramples a bee under 
foot on the lawn, give heed to the above. The struggle 
is ever sufficient without any of us making the way 
more difficult! 








you will be staying up nights to read the November 
Fruit, Garden and Home. Ellis Parker Butler, the 
famous author of “Pigs Is Pigs,” contributes an article 
discussing his experiences in his backyard which con- 
tains a lot of sound philosophy as well as laughs and 
chuckles without number. Incidentally, Mr. Butler is a 
Fruit, Garden and Home fan and he has the gardener’s 
viewpoint in “Home-Grown Whetstones,” his Novem- 
ber contribution. All of you will appreciate it and you’ll 
learn something about yourselves, as well. Mr. Butler 
has taken you apart to see “what makes it tick” and 
his diagnosis is well worth watching for. 


yar to do with the garden at this season of the 
year, is a real problem. Should it be allowed to 
stand as it is, or should it be given special preparation 
before snow flies? Can we, by doing the right thing now, 
improve results next season? These are vital questions, 
and you’ll find a few of them answered in detail else- 
where in this issue. 











6 he other day one of our newspaper jokesmiths got 
off a bit of advice to his readers in regard to fall 
work around the home. In fact, it was a typical “tip” 
such as Fruit, Garden and Home readers are anxious 
to receive. He said: “Rake the leaves the way the wind 
blows!” Not bad advice to keep in mind these crisp 
October evenings, when you are raking up the lawn! 


] HOPE every one of our readers will take a hand in 
the “Garden Tips Contest’? mentioned on page 15. 
What we want to do is to make that page a regular 
storehouse of experience and help. It should be easy to 
capture a prize, if you give your best thought to the 
contest. Sit down some evening and make a calendar 
by weeks of the whole year. Write out the best sugges- 
tion for home, garden or lawn work for each week in 
the year, making the tips seasonable for your own 
locality. Write the tips in fifty words or less, and when 
you get thru you will have fifty-two of them, one for 
each week in the year. Send them to the editor, marked 
“Garden Tips Contest” and be sure to get them into 
the mails before December 1. This ought to be an en- 
joyable contest for every reader of Fruit, Garden and 
Home and I hope all of you who are going to take a hand 
in it will write me now and tell me so. Let’s make it a 
winner! 


RECENTLY took a trip to Washington, D. C., for 

the purpose of getting some interesting material to 
present to our readers. The officials and experts in the 
Department of Agriculture contributed a host of in- 
teresting things, and one of the first stories we are going 
to publish will be about the work of Wilson Popenoe, 
agricultural explorer for the Department. Mr. Popenoe 
has spent ten years exploring out-of-the-way corners of 
this great planet for new plants, fruits and ornamentals 
to enrichen and ennoble our lives. His experiences will 
keep you awake some night, along in November—and, 
incidentally, you will learn some true facts about 
Central and South America. 








WOULD like to have every reader of Fruit, Garden 

and Home write and tell me about his or her hobby. 
Make the letter as long as you like—I am busy most of 
the time but I always have time for letters like these. 
Tell me all about that hobby, how you “ride” it. 
what it means to you, how you make it worth-while. 
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This Superb 110-piece Set, with initial 12 Soup Plates, 7% inches Individual Bread and } fence Boat Trey, 7 inches 
In 2 places in Cocnth with 6-color 12 4 ad 8, 1 Butter Plate, 6 Bt 
i ter, 1344 inches 1 Vegetable Dish, 10 inches 


12 Plat 
s 12 Cereal Dishes, 6 inches 1 Platter, 11K inches ith lid (2 pieces: 
12 Frait Dishes inches «1 Celery Dish, 8% inches 1 Deep Bowl &X inches 


“aw Brings 110-piece Gold Decorated 
Martha Washington Di 


Send only $1 and we ship the full set—110 pieces in all. Use 
it 30 days. Then if you are not so delighted that you would; 
not part with these superb, gold decorated dishes, returng 
them and we will refund your $1 and pay transportation Ag 
charges both ways. If you keep them, take nearly a year 

to pay on easy terms. sie 


Your Initial in 2 Places on Every Piece— £ : 
5-Color Floral Decorations and Gold _ jf 


Wonderful artistic effect is given not only by the new and attractive sha F 
every dish, but by the wreath and the rich design surrounding the initial. Your 2 
initial with these superb decorations of scrolls, leaves and roses in natural colors, J 
put on by special fired process, appears in 2 places on every piece. As handsome ## 


as enameling you see on fine jewelry. ie ~.. 


All Handles Covered with Gold FREE HARTMAN f2n"22 


Every handle is covered with polished gold. The ware Dept. 4889 Chicago, Illinois 














itself is beautiful, lustrous, snowy “ 
Important! |white. No other pattern to equal | BARGAIN CATALOG [ Weattington Dinner Set No. DDMA Tam te 
ve 


Hartman tees thatevery | the famous “Martha Washington.’’ ys’ free trial. If not satisfied, will ship 
in this bot is absolutel, El t fined artistic : y trans 
a on “ — i -! ; "Shi — pam ty - —4y-—1 00 per month until full ) 
Replacement pieces may be had now & a oat ties ipped on watches, silverware, / remains with you until final payment is made. 
of us for 8 years. Each piece | 30 days’ free direct from our | dishes,washin 
cellent Dre ae, Paper. Ex: | Chicago warehouse. Shipping weight 
breakage. Shipped at once. | about 90 lbs. You must not miss this 
~ opportunity. Mail the coupon today. | cur 
on 


Order No. 324DDMA13. Bargain price, $32.85. Pay$1now. Balance $3 monthly. Seep retnte Peet DB. 8. Da .oc.ccesccecescceoeees Cn eT a aT 
everything: ee 


‘i ARTM A A -eciee = “et win PEE aia co Rasen 


Dept. 4889 by Hartman's, Chicago CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | youR Nest” 
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Maple is the accepted flods for danc- 
ing. The glass-like polish Which it 
naturally takes is increased by fricttan. 
Its hard, tough, close-grained texture 
shows no wear. 


And who can forget its beauty? How 
often, as in a mirror, have you seen 
each attractive detail of the ball room 
enhanced by the glistening surface 
of this flooring? 


Floor with Maple when you build, 
and have the ideal floor for dancing 
when you want it—and the lustre of 
the ball room floor always with you. 
In home or apartment, Maple is the 
coming flooring. In office, church, 
school, public or industrial build- 
ings, it has long been the choice of 
owners and architects, 


Sibilities which meet all require- 
ments. Under the MF MA trade-mark are 
sold the climate~hardened, slow- growth 
floor woods of Michigan and Wisconsin 
—you get Maple, Beech and Birch at their 
finest th the products of the Maple Floor- 
ing’ Manufacturers Association. 


Ask your architect and retail lumber dealer 
for full information regarding these three 
leading woods for floors. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1072 Stock Exchange Building, Chuago 








The letters MFMA on Maple, 
Beech orBirch flooring tenity 
that the flooring is standa 

ized and guaranteed by the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers 
Association, whose members 
must attain and maintain the 
highest standards of manufac- 
ture, and adhere to manufac- 
turing and grading rules which 


economically conserve every 
particle of these remarkabie 
woods. This trademark is for 
ilo protection. Look for iton 
flooring you use. 


MFMA 





Floor with Ma 


Beech or Birch 


aple 








